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Upon his return to deck he was holding by the arm a boy. 
D.5.C. See p, 56 
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Drake’s Twin Sea-Cubs 


CHAPTER I 
A CHRISTIAN PARROT 


T was an afternoon in early June; the meadows 
were filled with lush green verdure; the sky- 
larks shrilled aloft; the bees loaded themselves 
with luscious spoil ; the brimstone butterflies flick- 
ered here and there in the sweet-smelling breeze ; 
and a man came slowly along the ribbon of brown 
road that wound from the south to Exington on its 
way to join the main highway to Exeter and thence 
on to London. 

He was a big man only in the late twenties, loose- 
limbed, broad-shouldered, with a lean face the colour 
of mahogany, jolly eyes, and a broken nose. In his 
ears were thick earrings. He wore a woollen sea- 
cap, a blue coat in holes, too small for him, and a 
yellow waistcoat correspondingly too big; canvas 
breeches held up by a broad leather belt; stout 
woollen hose and strong shoes with big buckles. 
With his left hand he held the cord of his bag of 
dunnage which was slung over his shoulder ; and in 
his right hand was a wicker cage containing a rather 
depressed-looking parrot. 

He walked along with rolling gait, bemoaning his 
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aching head, anathematizing his load and the inter- 
minable length of the dusty road ; and then, round- 
ing a bend, he perceived an inn with a tall signpost 
which heralded Exington, a mere huddle of houses 
with the square tower of the church peeping above 
some guardian elms. 

The mere sight of the swinging sign of the ‘ Crown 
and Cushion ’ was an oasis in the sailorman’s desert 
of discontent, and he quickened his steps towards 
the inn. Dropping his bag at the threshold and 
hanging the cage on a near-by nail, he half stumbled 
up the step, and reaching the kitchen door roared 
out : 

‘Holla! a pot of ale, and the whiles I put it away 
draw me yet another.’ 

The inn was more than ordinarily busy, and in 
the kitchen were a dozen men, who had only just 
returned from an otter hunt. Mine host, having in 
his hand at the moment a tankard of nut-brown 
ale intended for another customer, held it out 
instead to the sailor, who put the liquor to his 
lips and drank it at one draught with evident gusto. 

He drew the back of a hand across his mouth; 
and his jolly eyes twinkled. 

“Marry, my tongue was as dry as a smokin’ 
culverin, parched with more dust than lies ’twixt 
Plymouth Sound an’ Barbadoes, an’ that’s as near 
four thousand miles away as makes no matter.’ 

‘And you cannot get better beer in just as fur,’ 


mine host assured him, as he proffered the second 
tankard. 
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‘My oath, no,’ agreed the sailor, with a nod of 
deep conviction, wiping his face with a handkerchief 
as big as a towel. ‘But the wine might be worse, 
the only good thing that comes from the Spaniards, 
the idolatrous rascals.’ 

“You'll be glad to be home again,’ suggested one 
of the company. ‘ Heathen parts be all very well, 
but . 

“There are heathen closer at home,’ the sailor 

_broke in. ‘After a parting rouse with mess- 
mates last night in Plymouth town, some varlets 
waylaid me, stole the very clothes off my back, and 
left me with but one solitary gold piece to last till 
I take ship again.’ 

Exington was rarely aroused from its accustomed 
state of placid somnolence. The setting out of the 
Squire for far-off London or the arrival of a visitor 
to the mansion that had been the home of many 
generations of his forbears would cause quite a 
flutter; but what always stirred the villagers more 
was the return of an Exington man from a voyage 
to the mysterious West, or any other sailorman 
calling at the inn on his way from the coast to 
reach his home still farther inland. 

Soon it was noised about that a sailor was at the 
inn, and the village boys and girls and not a few 
women congregated to see him, and haply listen to 
him if opportunity offered. 

Of this gathering two boys, obviously of better 
birth and position, were outstanding figures. They 
were dressed in scholars’ gowns, and were on their 
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way home from the school kept by Master Dumble- 
ton, an Oxford scholar with possibly an undeserved 
reputation for learning. 

Bob and Dick Trevor were a remarkable couple, 
the living image of each other. They had merry 
eyes set wide apart in a fair-complexioned face, 
which with rather a straight nose and firm and 
generous lips prone to a slow and rather serious 
smile made up a countenance as frank and open as 
the day; the whole was crowned with a thick 
thatch of bright red hair. 

The attention of the little crowd was inevitably 
attracted to the parrot in the cage outside the inn 
door. 

Never before had they seen such a strange fowl. 
One boy, more inquisitive than the others, put a 
finger between the bars to rouse the dejected bird 
to display itself to better advantage. To the boy’s 
intense regret he succeeded, for the parrot emitted 
a loud screech and took a piece out of the finger 
before it could be withdrawn. 

“Curse them Papishers!’ said the parrot. 

The effect was electrical. The village folk stared 
at the feathered freak, prone to think of witchcraft 
and black magic, yet convinced that this strange 
bird must be approaching a very Christian thus to 
utter such a pious sentiment. 

As if quite aware that it created a sensation, the 
parrot shook its ruffled plumage, and commenced its 
repertoire of odds and ends of ship’s cries, chiefly 
of a profane nature. 
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The sailor heaved to the entrance of the inn to 
fetch the bird for exhibition to the company within. 
Opening the door of the cage, he seized the feathered 
biped and perched it on an extended brawny finger. 
He gently scratched the red poll, and the parrot 
| jerked out: ‘Curse them Papishers !’ 

A man of about fifty years, grey-headed, clean- 
shaven, with a scar across one cheek, lame, yet with 
the general air of a soldier, appeared upon the scene, 
just as the parrot delivered itself of its vocal chef- 
d’euvre. 

‘Bless my soul!’ ejaculated the man, turning 
to the sailor with wonder in his eyes. ‘’Tis a 
feathered miracle and a good Christian to boot. 
Pll buy it an you'll sell.’ 

The sailor looked hesitatingly from bird to man, 
he thought of the depleted pockets the footpads of 
last night had left him, yet shook his head. 

‘Tll give you five testers for it.’ 

‘Not for as many nobles would the bird be yours,’ 
was the answer. 

The lame man was so obviously grievously dis- 
appointed, that the sailor inquired why he was so 
anxious to possess the bird of which it was doubtful 
he had ever seen a counterpart. 

The old soldier opened his shirt collar. 

‘Pass a hand inside and feel my back,’ he 
said. 

The sailor obeyed his bidding, and into his eyes 
shot a pained look, as his fingers felt the skin all 
criss-crossed with seams and wrinkles. 
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His glance at the man was interrogation that 
needed no putting into words. 

‘A hundred lashes with the cat, which the 
Spaniards in Flanders gave me when I was taken 
prisoner and refused to give them the information 
they wanted. I managed to escape, but I'll hate 
the vermin to my last dying hour, an’ ’twould give 
me joy every day to hear that thrice-blessed bird, 
with its Protestant tongue, say for me what’s ever 
in my mind, asleep or awake.’ 

‘Odds fish! The bird is yours, good master,’ 
said the sailor, ‘if only because we think so much 
alike. They’re cruel devils are the Spaniards, an’ 
there’s no job on earth to touch that of fighting the 
scurvy varlets. Ben Brewer is my name, an’ that’s 
my creed.’ 

The crowd, with the twins rather in the back- 
ground, watched and listened to the colloquy with 
the frankest interest. Master Peregrine Gregory 
was a newcomer to these parts. He was a church- 
warden whom the vicar, Parson Hesseldon, had 
brought from another county only at last Easter 
vestry, and little was known of him save in his 
official capacity, except that he had been fighting 
in the Protestant cause on the Continent. 

During church time it was part of the church- 
warden’s duties to take his rod of office and sally 
forth into the village to see that all able-bodied 
men should present themselves at divine service, 
and especially would he visit the inn and drive 
forth any he found drinking and carousing rather 
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than being about their duty to God and the 
Queen. 

Bob and Dick Trevor had a fellow feeling for the 
old soldier in that their own backs had that very 
afternoon experienced a rather drastic thrashing at 
the hands of Master Dumbleton, and they were 
prepared to avow that, whatever had happened in 
Flanders, their skin now smarted far more than did 
the old soldier’s. 

_ Thesailor’s protracted absence from the inn kitchen 
now caused an exodus to the front, where for the 
benefit of an enlarged gathering the parrot was called 
upon afresh to give evidence of its powers of 
speech. 

And then, with more beer to loosen his tongue, 
it only needed a question here and there to set the 
sailor relating the desperate deeds waged by English 
sailormen against the Spaniards in the far Western 
sea. He told of the sacking of ports, attacks on 
ships great and small, the freeing of captives and 
other acts that were putting the Spaniards in a 
perfect frenzy of fear of what might next happen. 

The twins drank in every word avidly, for they 
had an abiding passion for the sea, and stories such 
as the sailor told set their imaginations afire. 

Ben Brewer, having well sampled mine host’s 
home-brewed liquor, so far mostly at the expense 
of others who considered it a privilege, declared that 
he would stay awhile and test its quality still 
further; and the otter-hunting party returned with- 
in the inn to listen to yet other tales he had 
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to unfold about what he had seen in the New 
World. 

Peregrine Gregory preferred to go home, and with 
him took the foreign bird upon which he set such 
store. 

The Trevor twins had intended to visit Master 
Gregory this long time, not because he was the new 
churchwarden, but because he was a soldier returned 
from the wars, and of a certainty would have a 
story well worth the listening. Now that there was 
an attraction over and above himself, they accounted 
there was no time like the present. 

Seeing that the Squire was the landlord of every- 
body in the neighbourhood, his nephews were 
assured of a civil reception, but they generally con- 
trived to obtain a welcome for themselves without 
undue reliance on any rights and privileges 
attached to the vested interests of their wealthy 
relative. 

Bob and Dick waited until Peregrine had dis- 
appeared around a corner that would lead to where 
he lived alone hard by the church; and then they 
slowly and unostentatiously bent their steps in the 
same direction. 

When they reached his little cottage they found 
the door open and Peregrine seated just within, 
with the cage on his knee, waggling a finger and 
clicking his tongue in an endeavour to incite the 
bird to give voice. 

But the parrot, perhaps depressed by its change 
of owner, refused to utter a syllable. 
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Peregrine, looking up disappointedly, perceived 
the twins, whom he knew by sight, if only for their 
regular attendance at church, and particularly the 
seat they occupied, but had never spoken to them. 

Dick stepped forward and introduced themselves, 
and Peregrine invited them to enter his humble 
abode. 

‘We saw this bird that you obtained from the 
sailor,’ said Bob, ‘and thought that we might be 
permitted to look at it at our leisure at close 
quarters.’ 

“You are welcome, sirs,’ said Gregory. ‘’Tis a 
marvellous fowl possessed of the gift of speech, if 
only I knew how to encourage it to show its quality.’ 

“Curse them Papishers,’ said the parrot. 

‘ There, sirs,’ cried Peregrine, ‘did you ever in 
this Christian land hear the like from any of its 
birds and beasts? No, it has to come from a feath- 
ered wonder from the New World, where even 
God’s dumb creatures are inspired to speech 
to curse the biggest curse that ever cursed this 
world.’ 

The parrot shook its plumage, screeched, and 
then said on a lower note: 

‘ Diavolo! que diga usted ?’ 

‘There !’ exclaimed Gregory excitedly. ‘‘‘ What 
did you say?” it asks me. It has the gift of tongues, 
although I fain would hear none other but my 
own language.’ 

He bestowed a look of warmest approval on his 
acquisition. 
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The mere mention of Papists and Spaniards soon 
set Peregrine Gregory’s tongue busy relating how 
he had fought against the Duke of Alva in Flanders, 
where he was waging war, not only to increase the 
territories of Spain but also persecuting the 
Protestants and seeking to drive them into the arms 
of Rome. 

Gregory’s hatred of the Spanish was an obsession 
that would possess him as long as he held breath. 
He had barely escaped being haled before the 
Inquisition which had been established at Antwerp, 
but he could never escape from the mutilated back 
upon which had been laid the Spanish sign-manual 
of what an English Protestant deserved. 

The twins were permitted to feel the serried 
lines and scars. The tears came into their 
eyes when they thought of the puny punishment 
Master Dumbleton had inflicted upon them that 
afternoon. 

‘I am but one of many,’ asserted Gregory. 
“Thankful am I to have escaped the galleys, where 
not a few Englishmen wear out their suffering 
bodies and break their tortured hearts, leaving them 
only their souls, of which the cursed Spaniards 
cannot deprive them, else they would.’ 

Shortly the twins left Master Gregory to his 
parrot and his brooding, and went off to their 
belated tea. 

Peregrine’s embittered words against the 
Spaniards, on top of what Ben Brewer had said, 
filled the couple with still wilder desires to fight 
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against the Dons—in the Indies for choice, even 
though they only went as cabin-boys, the mere idea 
of which would reduce their doting mother to tears 
and their guardian uncle to explosive anger. 

Those tears, alas! would certainly flow. 


CHAPTERS 
A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA 


HE fortunes of Exington were almost completely 
bound up in that of Squire Humphrey 
Ransome, who not only owned the little village, 
but most of the land that stretched towards 
the moor and the granite tors in the farther 
distance. 

Exington Hall was a stately abode, as became 
the owner of immense wealth, who could have cut a 
figure at Court had he been inclined, but who, 
nevertheless, was high up in the estimation and the 
counsels of the political party that tried to steer a 
difficult course between the many virtues of Queen 
Bess and her just as numerous faults. 

The next house in importance to the Hall was 
the Dower House, at present occupied by the 
Squire’s sister, Mrs. Trevor, and her two sons. 

Mrs. Trevor had suffered a great grief, which, 
though five years old, had scarcely abated, and 
which threatened to abide with her to the end of 
her days. 

She had married John Trevor, a young and pros- 
perous London banker and merchant, and the 
deeply-aftectionate couple with their twin little sons 


lived a life of unalloyed happiness. 
18 
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Came a time when John Trevor paid a visit to 
France on business he could not entrust to others. 
In due course he set sail back across the Channel 
in fair weather in the well-found little schooner 
Swallow. She never reached the English shore ; no 
trace of her, her crew, and three passengers had 
ever come to light. 

For a long time Mrs. Trevor remained hopeful 
that her husband would return ; but now that five 
years had elapsed, at length she had resigned herself 
to the inevitable, glad to have retired to the Dower 
House at Exington, where, still beautiful in face and 
form, she devoted herself to the training of the 
twins, with Squire Ransome to take a hand as they 
grew older and required the advice and admonitions 
of a man. 

This afternoon Bob and Dick were late in arriving 
home from school, which caused Mrs. Trevor no 
perturbation, for the boys were now in their fifteenth 
year, and had other interests that claimed their 
time and inclinations more than Master Dumbleton’s 
programme for preparing them for Oxford had ever 
done. 

For this long time they had increasingly sought 
the company of Nick Wyatt, steward at Exington 
Hall. A man of forty and trained to arms from his 
boyhood, he had fought for the Huguenots in 
France and against the Scots in the North, and even 
now was ready to hie himself to any clash of arms 
that would promise a further spell of active 
service. 
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It had become one of Nick Wyatt’s chief objects 
in life to teach the nephews of his master all those 
warlike accomplishments that were necessary for 
any gentleman to possess, and he was inordinately 
proud of his pupils’ proficiency with the rapier and 
the bow, and their handiness with the pistol; they 
could handle a cast of hawks, and Squire Ransome, 
though apparently oblivious to the training 
his henchman was giving the twins, was secretly 
proud of the manner in which they could ruffle 
it with any lads of their own age, and would be 
awkward nuts to crack for those considerably 
older. 

Presently the twins reached home and related to 
their mother about the wonderful bird they had 
seen at the inn, and how it had become the possession 
of a villager; but they did not enlarge on the 
sailor’s tales of stirring deeds on the Spanish Main, 
and of their own longings in that direction they were 
positively dumb. 

Scarce had the twins attended to the appetites 
they never seemed to lack, than came a message 
from the Hall bidding them betake themselves into 
the presence of their uncle; and noting the look 
that passed between them, it needed no great 
prescience on the part of Mrs. Trevor to come to 
the conclusion that the summons was unwelcome, 
suggesting that they had engaged in some fresh 
escapade that had casually reached the ears of their 
guardian, if, indeed, it had not been directly reported 
to him. 
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Half an hour later the twins were ushered by an 
old man servant into the great dining-room at the 
Hall, with its magnificent furniture, tapestries, and 
gold and silver plate. He bade them be seated 
while he inquired whether his master would see 
them in his study. 

Immediately the servitor turned his back, one of 
the twain proposed hiding in a little alcove behind 
a tapestry, and thus puzzle the old man upon his 
return. No sooner was the notion acted upon than 
“it went agley, for the Squire himself, and with him 
a stranger, entered the room and carefully closed 
the door. And thus caught in a trap of their own 
contrivance, the twins decided not to disclose their 
presence, until some opportunity arose that would 
offer escape from their dilemma. 

Peering between two loose edges of the tapestry, 
the scapegraces could not only see the actions of 
the two men, but could hear every word that was 
said, which latter caused them grave concern, for 
they were not addicted to prying, and their uncle 
was the last man they would care to detect them 
at it. 

The Squire had a small piece of stained and dis- 
coloured paper or parchment in his hand, which he 
took to the window for better light and endeavoured 
to decipher what was written thereon. He held 
it this way and that, frowned at it and shook his 
head ; and then delivered himself slowly : 

‘ That it is John Trevor’s writing I can emphatic- 
ally avow, and of the signature no possible doubt 
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can exist ; but for the rest there can be little more 
than aggravating surmise.’ 

With the mention of the name of their father any 
scruple about eavesdropping was shattered; the 
twins nudged an arm of each other in under- 
standing that they must call upon the acutest 
perceptions they possessed for application to this 
mystery that had suddenly loomed up from 
nowhere. 

The Squire had now placed the enigma on the 
table, smoothed it out, and was running a finger 
along the written lines, muttering his annoyance 
at being unable to decipher it and pierce its meaning. 
If the curious watchful boys could only have bent 
their sharper sight upon the missive, this is what 
would have been presented to them : 


(iS. pris a. tee Rec Opan oe mrmeEG stare 
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The stranger now seated at the Squire’s side was 
speaking in the measured style of the day : 

“If it be God’s will that the poor wit of your 
humble servant can avail in this extremity, per- 
chance this rendering, which is the result of most 
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profound cogitation, may be somewhere within the 
mark, and : 

“For God’s sake,’ broke in Squire Ransome, 
‘ proceed.’ 


, 


“I am a prisoner of the Spaniards. Taken in 
Mid-Channel. Consigned to the galleys and 
bound for Cartagena. For the love of Christ 
advise my friends and rescue me from incarnate 
devils. 

‘ JoHN TREVOR, 
‘West Chepe in the 
city of London.’ 


The Squire was nodding his head vigorously in ° 
agreement with this translation even before it was 
concluded. 

And behind the tapestry two boys were over- 
whelmed by a new-born misery, their eyes filled 
with horror, their minds aflame to wreak vengeance 
on the cursed foe of their country, the oppressors 
of their father, and the destroyers of their beloved 
mother’s happiness. 

‘And where say you this bottle message came 
to hand ?’ inquired the Squire. 

‘Washed ashore near Land’s End.’ 

There was silence for a moment, the Squire 
drumming on the table with his fingers the while he 
thought. 

It was common knowledge that the English 
Channel and the seas adjacent to it simply swarmed 
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with English and French pirates, who plundered 
vessels right and left regardless of their nationality, 
although in the main Spanish ships on their way to 
and from the Netherlands suffered most. Conse- 
quently Spanish captains played the pirate in return 
when opportunity offered, and often they sold their 
prisoners to planters in the West Indies, or they 
were consigned to the galleys aboard ship to 
work the long oars that were used in addition to 
sails. 

There had always been the possibility that such 
had been the fate of John Trevor ; but now that it 
had become practically a certainty, his friends would 
be presented with a task that offered only the 
remotest possibility of discovering even his where- 
abouts, to say nothing of the almost utter 
hopelessness of effecting his emancipation. 

The Squire’s lips closed with firmest resolution. 

‘Five years or thereabouts have passed,’ he said, 
“since this message was committed to the vasty 
deep for delivery in Providence’s own good time, 
and unhappily delayed until it may well be a 
message from the dead. I will communicate with 
friends in London, who may make some representa- 
tions to the Spanish Government for inquiry and a 
demand for his release, if haply he is still in the land 
of the living. It is only a forlorn hope and the 
counsel of despair, but nothing better offers. But 
of one thing I am determined. Not a word of this 
must come to the ears of Mrs. Trevor, my sister. 
The roughest edge of her grief has abated, and she 
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shall not be pushed into a fresh abyss of direful 
uncertainty, that would spell untold grief, if not 
endanger her reason.’ 

The visitor gave utterance to a few platitudes in 
agreement with what seemed to be a common- 
sense resolution, and stood up in intimation 
that his business was at an end, and would take 
his leave. 

“One word more,’ said Squire Ransome. ‘I will 
bestow upon you a purse of gold, out of which you 
can suitably reward the finder of the bottle. His 
silence is assured since he holds no clue to the find, 
and for the rest I claim your own discretion in the 
matter.’ 

An assurance was glibly uttered, and a minute 
later the twins were left to themselves to discuss 
this bolt from the blue that had come to harrow 
their young minds; and to affirm with youthful 
impetuosity their disagreement with the slow 
and calm procedure which their uncle proposed 
to apply to a matter which they deemed called 
for the most instant action high Heaven could 
command. 

For the moment, however, they had to take steps 
to avert any suspicion that they had been present 
at the interview between the Squire and his visitor. 
This they contrived by leaving the room by way of 
the window, and re-entering the house, where 
it was a stroke of luck to encounter the Squire 
in the hall, who bade them follow him to his 


study. 
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The twins did not notice it, but there was less 
peremptoriness in his tone than was usually the 
case when they were to learn his displeasure. It 
was the news that had just come to hand that 
dissipated sternness where John Trevor’s boys were 
concerned. 

Yet withal the Squire had a crow to pick with 
them, and without preamble came to the gist 
of it. He desired to know why the miller’s son 
had been afflicted with a bleeding nose and 
had been incontinently flung into the river on top 
of it. 

Usually when detected in a more than ordin- 
arily daring prank, the twins showed some evidence 
of contrition, if only to smooth the way for lenience. 

‘The varlet, sir, got but his just deserts,’ affirmed 
Bob. ‘ He was fishing Whirly Hole with a net in 
hope of catching that wily old trout for which Dick 
and I have long angled, and for which we yet hope 
to despoil you of the reward you offered us if we 
proved successful.’ 

‘The scurvy hound !’ ejaculated the Squire with 
the unfeigned horror of the keen angler at such a 
low-down method, employed in his own water and 
against a fish that had long defied even his own 
practised devices. ‘He deserved castigation, but 
methinks it would have been better left to a keeper 
than for young gentlemen to take the law into their 
own hands. The miller’s son is older and more 
brawny, and it would have been ill-becoming if he 
had proved the better man, and on the other hand 
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the odds of two to one give the vanquished fair 
cause for grievance.’ 

“Nay, sir,’ protested Dick, ‘there was only Bob 
in the lists against the poacher. I did but pick 
him up when Bob had knocked him down—and 
there’s no youth in Exington either of us cannot 
take on singlehanded, and the result never in 
doubt.’ 

“Remember pride goeth before a fall,’ his uncle 
advised the boy sententiously, ‘and perhaps it 
would be wiser to take extra lessons from Master 
Dumbleton in preparation for proceeding to Oxford 
than to spend overmuch of your time with that 
fire-eating rascal, Nick Wyatt, who accounts pro- 
ficiency in arms to be far more desirable than 
education, or even the cultivation of the seven 
virtues, save justice only.’ 

The Squire did not detain his nephews much 
longer, but never a word did he utter about that 
piece of paper, which had drifted across leagues and 
leagues of the restless sea and was now locked 
safely away in a cabinet. 

The twins bade their uncle good night in the 
customary ceremonious and punctilious fashion, 
and returned to their mother at the Dower House. 

No sooner were they outside the Hall than 
they were able to discuss without hindrance this 
desolating thing that had come into their young 
lives. 

Their thoughts had flown to Peregrine Gregory 
and his scored and lacerated back. 
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Their father perchance had suffered in similar 
fashion—and worse, for he was one of those pitiable 
slaves to which Peregrine thanked God he had 
not been reduced. 

The Squire assumed that little if anything could 
be done. They almost loathed his placidity in an 
extremity that had filled them with horror, that 
blistered their feelings, that seared their very 
souls. 

Why did he not cause ships to be fitted out to 
scour the seas for the Spanish flag, and wrest their 
father from within some narrow deck space where he 
would be chained to his arduous toil ? 

If Squire Ransome would not answer the trumpet 
call to extend a helping hand to John Trevor and 
call upon them to render all assistance in their 
power, then John Trevor’s sons would set themselves 
to the task without him. 

Thus did the twins talk as in the gloom they 
wended their way to the Dower House, where they 
had to summon up all the composure of which in 
their extremity they were capable; for only on that 
point were they in agreement with the Squire, 
namely, that this horror must be hidden from their 
mother. 

Long after they had retired to bed they talked— 
and talked; and every word they said did but 
reaffirm a great decision, which would have been 
something of a shock to Squire Ransome, who even 
then was studying afresh that unexpected and 
belated message from the deep. 
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He was seeking to reconcile himself to the unpalat- 
able impression that, so far as human efforts could 
avail, nothing effective could be done. 

The twins were solemnly shaking hands upon 
their great resolution that by the grace of God they 
would do it. 


CHAPTER III 
THE COCKERELS CROW 


F anybody had possessed the clue to give rise to 
I consideration of the matter, they might have 
declared that during the course of a single night 
Bob and Dick had grown suddenly older. Mrs. 
Trevor, with the intuition of a mother, perceived 
some difference that was too illusive to define, while 
Master Dumbleton congratulated himself that his 
many admonitions had at last taken effect, and 
that the twins meant to prosecute their studies 
more seriously and make their entrance into Oxford 
an assured certainty. 

Being but the beginning of the week, Bob and 
Dick were wondering how they could endure the 
slow passage of the days until the following Whitsun 
week, when they proposed to journey to Plymouth 
to make discreet inquiry when a ship was sailing 
for the Indies and how they could secure a passage 
on her. 

It happened, although it was then hidden from 
them, that the immediate days before them would 
provide some excitement that would assist to speed 
the lagging hours. 

On Wednesday the village was all astir with 
excitement. A mounted messenger employed by 
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Sir Geoffrey Hallowell to carry dispatches from 
Plymouth to London had been attacked by two 
men on the main road at the point where the Exing- 
ton road joined it half a mile away. The rascals 
had nearly killed the messenger, and had secured 
the dispatches, which was presumedly their im- 
mediate purpose, when they were surprised in their 
nefarious task by the appearance on the scene of 
some travellers coming from the opposite direction. 

Deserting their horses, the miscreants took to 
their heels across country in the direction of 
Exington, where they sought refuge in a wood that 
extended southwards to the park that surrounded 
the Hall, while northwards it stretched still farther 
towards the moor. 

In these days the roads were notoriously unsafe, 
but generally the footpad fraternity preferred night- 
time for their operations; nor did they seek their 
own undoing by selecting a spot for an attack where 
the men of a whole village were at hand to 
assist in the capture of the offenders, though all too 
late on the spot to prevent the outrage. 

Under the leadership of Nick Wyatt some of the 
Exington men were organized to search the wood, 
while others were posted on certain vantage heights 
to give warning should the wretches break cover and 
seek to make clean their escape. 

As may be readily imagined, Bob and Dick 
Trevor, coming out of school and learning the news, 
were all agog. They hurried home, donned cloaks 
and boots and rapiers, and hastened off to Nick 
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Wyatt, who welcomed them as useful recruits, and 
assigned them to the search of some deeper thickets. 
But although Wyatt avowed that the knaves 
could not have escaped his cordon, and swore not 
to give up the search until he had secured them, 
the following afternoon arrived and that desirable 
end had not been attained. 
Now it happened that Ben Brewer, the sailor who 
had been at the ‘ Crown and Cushion ’ earlier in the 
week, had again called at the inn on his way back to 
Plymouth, and he had promptly joined up under 
Wyatt, especially because he heard it suggested that 
the two murderous rascals were probably spies, 
landed from a disguised Spanish vessel that had 
ventured into Plymouth Sound for that very 
purpose. Such indeed was the theory of Sir 
Geoffrey Hallowell, who, in answer to a message 
from Squire Ransome, had sent some men of his 
own to be at the disposal of Nick Wyatt. 

Considering what the twins had on their minds it 
was nothing wonderful that they lost no opportunity 
of conversing with Brewer, although it was done 
with great discretion lest it gave rise to a suspicion 
of what was in their thoughts. 

Twenty-four hours having elapsed, and success 
apparently no nearer than at the beginning, Nick 
called off his men and bade them give up the 
quest. 

But the sailor roundly swore that it was too soon 
to despair. He warranted he could smell a Spaniard 
if he only got in his vicinity, and he would remain on 
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the trail until the morrow, when he could no longer 
delay his return to Plymouth. 

Bob and Dick Trevor, with a firm belief in Wyatt’s 
sagacity, regretfully betook themselves home to 
tea, after which, still wearing their swords, they 
went down to the river to inspect the nest of a 
waterhen amid the reeds close by the bank. 

The river Exle was only a narrow stream, but 
from the back of the village its depth permitted the 
passage of boats almost right down to the sea, save 
only and except that the concluding portion of the 
course, developed into a wide and rock-strewn 
shallow, that would have prevented a boat gaining 
salt water. 

The twins found that the moorhen’s eggs were 
hatched, and there were a dozen or more chicks yet 
too young to take fright at interference. The boys 
had taken special note of this particular nest, since 
they discovered a village hobble-de-hoy about to 
rob it, and had threatened him with direst vengeance 
if anything untoward happened to it. 

They were so interested in watching from a place 
of concealment the mother bird giving the last meal 
of the day to her hungry brood, that dusk was upon 
them, when lower down the river they proposed to 
~ cut through a coppice and thus gain the village at 
the back of the church. 

Suddenly Bob arrested his steps and clutched his 
brother’s arm, the while he leant forward with his 
hand to his ear. 

Yes, there was no mistake. They could hear a 
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noise that puzzled them, almost as if it were the 
grating of a boat on the bank, which a repetition of 
the sound assured them that it probably was. 

The twins knew the only two boats in the village, 
and neither would have any business there at that 
time of the day. They jumped to the conclusion 
that poachers from some village higher up or lower 
down the river were intent upon despoiling the 
Squire’s preserves, or perhaps bent upon netting the 
stream and denuding the best stretch of its fish. 

But the silence was suddenly split by a cry of 
alarm, followed by a threatening curse, which told 
the twins that a keeper had tackled the poachers, 
and they were at hand to render him assistance. 

Rushing in the direction of the sounds, and turning 
a bend in the stream, the Trevors perceived a fellow 
on one side of a boat warding off with a short stake 
the attack of two men armed with rapiers. The 
boat was midway between the bank and a thicket, 
from which it had only just been withdrawn by the 
two men, when the third had sprung upon them to 
prevent its launching. 

Only when they got closer to the fracas did the 
boys recognize the big individual with the stake. 
He was the sailor of parrot fame, with whom they 
had spoken only a few hours ago when Nick Wyatt 
relinquished the search for the varlets who had 
stolen the messenger’s dispatches. They had, 
indeed, arranged to see him again. 

It flashed upon the twins that their sailor friend, 
although in a tight corner, was not disposed to 
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yield to superior force without putting up a desperate 
struggle. 

Springing into the fray with bared weapons, the 
twins were met with snarls of passion and the flash 
of steel at close quarters. This was woefully dif- 
ferent from meeting the thrusts of Nick Wyatt’s 
blade with its protecting button ; but nevertheless, 
assured of their proficiency, the boys defended and 
attacked with a confidence and skill which discon- 
certed the strangers who had thought to find an easy 
task. 

But the chief factor in the mélée proved to be the 
sailor, of a verity the handyman. For the moment 
no longer in danger of his life, he was free to concert 
his own measures, which he performed at speed. 
Snatching up an oar from the bottom of the boat, 
which he would have accomplished earlier had he 
dared stoop in face of the blades that would inevit- 
ably pink him, he re-entered the fray with a gust of 
. exultation. 

It was at an opportune moment too. Bob had 
thrust at the breast of his opponent only to strike 
a broad button, or maybe some metal protection 
beneath the jacket, which caused his blade to bend 
nearly double and snap in two. 

Entirely at the mercy of his furious opponent, 
Bob’s last second had arrived had not the sailor 
suddenly butted in with the oar, taking the fellow 
in the throat, jerking back his head with almost 
sufficient force to break his neck; and in the next 
breathless moment the second rascal’s pate was 
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cracked with the same excellent weapon—and the 
desperate field was won. 

Ben Brewer’s jolly eyes, which for some tense 
minutes had been all aglare, beamed above the 
broken nose, and he guffawed quietly. 

‘ There you be, my masters,’ he said, ‘’tis always 
allowed a Devon man can take on two Dons, but 
four’s more liker the truth of the matter. Your 
Master Wyatt was a bad judge on my oath, though 
he’s none so bad for just a soldier.’ 

‘Think you then, master sailor, these are the 
rascals for whom we made search ? ’ 

The sailor did not answer Bob for the moment ; 
he was stooping over one of the fallen men and 
feeling within his velvet doublet. He withdrew a 
sealed packet and handed it to the boy. 

“The dispatches I warrant, though I’m no 
scholard.’ 

While the twins perused the superscription and 
verified the surmise, he was busying himself afresh 
about the man’s garments and then paid similar 
attention to the other. When he straightened 
himself he was possessed of two bags, each of which 
emitted the jingle of coins. He stowed them in one 
of his own pockets. 

“That’s come by honest anyhow,’ he said, ‘ for 
‘tis no sin to rob a Spaniard. Lord, how I hate ’em, 
and that’s why I’m off again with Franky Drake for 
the Spanish Main. 


Westward ho! with a ‘rumbelow, 
And hurrah for the Spanish Main O! ’ 
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‘We must not miss further word with this good 
fellow,’ whispered Bob to. Dick with intense 
meaning. ‘We're bent upon yonder ’—he faced 
to where the sun had sunk in westering glory— 
“and perchance he can tell us how best to 
get there. Now for handing these vermin over 
to Nick Wyatt, who will arrange for their con- 
veyance to Plymouth—and Heaven help them 
when they get there.’ 

Meanwhile the sailor, at no loss in any emergency, 
and fertile in resource as an egg is full of meat, was 
trussing up the two Spaniards with cord taken from 
the boat. 

“Now, my merry gentlemen,’ he said with a most 
expansive grin, ‘ I’m for the ‘‘ Crown and Cushion ”’ 
and a draught of sack at the Dons’ expense, and it’ll 
go down none the worse for that.’ 

The twins had supposed that one of them would 
go to the village for help in the removal of the 
prisoners, but the sailor said there was no need. 
He would sling the bigger man over his shoulder, 
and the boys could contrive to carry the smaller one 
between them. 

‘No matter if he drags a bit,’ he informed them, 
with careless indifference for the prisoner’s feelings. 
‘’Twill only prepare him for what is coming to 
him.’ 

Judging that Nick Wyatt would be at the ‘ Crown 
and Cushion ’ with his cronies, bemoaning his ill-luck 
in failing to effect the capture of the robbers, it was 
thither that the trio bent their steps with their 
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prisoners, where their arrival created no little 
sensation and no less satisfaction. 

And when news reached the Squire, he was quite 
prepared to revise his expressed opinion that his 
nephews spent too much of their time with Nick 
Wyatt. 

The sailor had perforce to stay the night at the 
inn, which he would leave at a very early hour on 
the morrow. 

Nevertheless the twins were abroad to see him 
take his departure, and they even accompanied him 
for a portion of the way, eagerly conversing the 
while. 

What was said was known to themselves alone, 
but the sailor’s last remark was significant if one 
only knew its fullest purport. 

“It’s a bargain, masters, because Ben Brewe~ 
likes you. You’re a hefty brace of cockerels and 
you crow right well. So it’s 


Westward ho! with a rumbelow, 
And hurrah for the Spanish Main O! ’ 


Later in the day it was quite certain that the 
twins were in a remarkably thoughtful mood, in 
which there was no room for any of the pleasantries 
they ordinarily took keen delight. 

Although they were not dullards at their lessons, 
they took but little pleasure in attending Master 
Dumbleton’s select academy if only because it was 
the doorway to Oxford, the very name of which 
ancient seat of learning they had come to view with 
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whole-souled loathing. Nevertheless, hitherto they 
had contrived to get not a little wholesome fun out 
of the supposedly godly pedagogue, whom some of 
his pupils at least preferred to view as a licensed 
executioner, especially when he lost control of him- 
self and gave way to his unbridled temper. 

To-day the twins were in no humour for school, 
and whether the course of the lessons partook of gay 
or grave, it would make no difference to them. 

Gravity was to mark the occasion, as it happened. 
More than once the twins were called sharply to 
pay better heed to their mentor as he translated a 
Latin exercise, or when he was expounding abstruse 
theological matters in which his pupils were out of 
their depth and in danger of mental drowning. 

After dinner, Master Dumbleton, filled to reple- 
tion, took his customary forty winks at his desk. 
He had had an extra glass of sack, and the day was 
extra close, and soon his head fell forward on to an 
outstretched arm and he snored like a hog, howbeit 
a gentlemanly one. 

To the twins ordinarily this would have been 
accounted almost an act of grace on the part of the 
schoolmaster, but to-day they rebelled against what 
was nothing less than dire offence. It was bad 
enough to be in school even if the pedagogue was 
forcing them along the painful road of learning, 
but to be guilty of a dereliction of duty and keep 
them prisoners there solely to witness it was almost 
past endurance. 

It was Dick Trevor who made a dunce’s cap of 
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paper, stole gently to the side of the somnolent old 
pedant and fixed it on to his wig, to the great delight 
of the tittering boys figuratively sitting at his feet 
to imbibe of his store of learning. 

It was at that moment that the door opened to 
admit a boy of about seventeen years, a nephew of 
the schoolmaster, and a servitor at Exeter, whence 
later in the year he was to proceed to Oxford. He 
was paying an unexpected visit to his uncle. He 
took in the scene at a glance, and awoke his worthy 
relative to a realization of the ignominious figure 
he was cutting. 

When Master Dumbleton had collected his sleepy 
wits, with ferule in hand he stepped down from his 
desk and demanded to see the exercitations upon 
which his hopefuls should have been devoting their 
utmost energies. 

“What have we here, sirrah?’ demanded the 
pedagogue of Bob Trevor, reaffixing his spectacles 
and perusing what was written on the slate. He 
had been expecting to see Latin, or at least an 
apology for that long-suffering language, but what 
met his eyes was something far different. It was a 
crudely-drawn map of the West Indies, and a portion 
of the mainland of the southern continent. 

Below it was a doggerel verse : 


Westward ho ! with a rumbelow, 
And hurrah for the Spanish Main O ! 


The pedagogue dropped the slate impatiently on 
the desk. Up went the ferule—but it did not come 
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down, for Bob had snatched at the slate, and with 
it gave Master Dumbleton a dig in the neighbourhood 
of his expansive waistcoat, doubling him up and 
enabling the boy to step over the back of the seat 
and put himself outside the danger zone. 

What exactly happened next no two scholars 
were agreed. All they knew was that Master 
Dumbleton and his nephew and the twins were 
having quite a mélée in the middle of the room. 

It came to a most abrupt conclusion when Dick 
dropped the Exeter servitor heavily to the floor, 
and Bob gave the pedagogue a push which made 
him stumble backwards, causing him to totter and 
sit down heavily upon the prostrate figure of his 
nephew. 

With a whoop of delight the twins were across 
the room, and on the other side of the door before 
either the schoolmaster or his assistant could regain 
their feet. 

Bob and Dick hied them straightway home and 
related to their mother exactly what had occurred, 
well knowing that it would be no secret, and it 
behoved them to get in first with their only 
authentic version of the episode. 

Master Dumbleton, however, did not report the 
matter to Mistress Trevor ; he went direct to Squire 
Ransome, and related full particulars of the outrage 
perpetrated by two young swashbucklers against 
the persons of himself and nephew. 

With the memory of how the twins had really 
been the means of the recent capture of the two 
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Spanish spies, the Squire rather sought to throw oil 
on the troubled waters. He said he would deal with 
the delinquents himself, and meantime as the term 
was so near its end it would do them no harm to 
stay at home until a new term commenced. 

And if the pedagogue had to agree perforce with 
his patron with but little grace, it went without 
saying that the twins hailed their guardian as a 
very Daniel come to judgement. 

They did not hear the Squire’s parting observation : 

‘Bear in mind, Sir Schoolmaster, what some of 
us betimes forget, that cockerels will crow, 
especially if of the right breed.’ 

‘And cockerels will fight,’ the twins would have 
added had they heard the remark. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN PLYMOUTH TOWN 


LTHOUGH the twins had decided to shake 

off the dust of their feet against Exington, 

they went about their simple preparations with 

the greatest of discretion; for if the least 

inkling of their purpose got abroad Squire Ransome 
would take steps to see that it came to naught. 

They would leave home with but little more than 
they stood up in, and trust to luck to obtain fresh 
raiment when it was needed. 

Their greatest difficulty lay in getting away from 
Exington without affording sufficient time for a 
hue and cry to be raised, and authority to get upon 
their track and fetch them back home in sore disgrace. 

To this end they proposed to make an innocent 
tool of Nick Wyatt. A youth had some time ago 
removed from Exington to somewhere near Exeter. 
He had invited them to pay him a visit, and it was 
more than possible that Mrs. Trevor would give 
them permission during the school vacation. 

The twins suggested to Nick that he should con- 
nive at their taking a couple of the Squire’s horses 
during the morning service on Sunday to enable 
them to pay a flying visit Exeter way. 

Wyatt, although usually amenable to their almost 
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every request, positively refused to assist in a scheme 
for which he would be soundly berated by the Squire. 

Little did Nick think that his decision was quite 
what the twins expected, and the seed was planted 
that would stand them in good stead at a later stage. 

On Saturday night Mrs. Trevor thought she had 
never known the twins so kind and thoughtful ; 
they anticipated her every wish; and in every 
respect were the most model boys with whom any 
woman had ever been blest. They seemed almost 
to revert to the not so many years ago when they 
said their prayers at her knee. Falling in ever so 
gladly with this new humour of her sons, she pro- 
posed that they said their prayers with her this 
night, and, rather to her surprise, found that not 
only did they raise no objection, but even jumped 
at the suggestion. 

Words cannot depict the joy that suffused the 
mother’s heart when her big boys reverently went 
through their devotions, rounding them off with 
the almost infantile petition : 


Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels around my head ; 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 

On the next morning, however, Bob and Dick 
exhibited a return to their ordinary demeanour ; 
they had not now gone back in years, but in decision 
and sternness of purpose had gone forward quite 
as many. 


Really in their hearts they had bade their mother 
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adieu on the previous evening. To-day every 
thought, every action, must be bent upon the great 
task before them. 

When the time came to go to church, the twins 
accounted it infinite good fortune that their mother 
had decided to absent herself in order to minister to 
an aged woman servitor, who had suddenly fallen sick. 

Thus Mistress Trevor would not learn of her 
sons’ absence at least until the service ended ; and 
the Squire, observing the Dower House pew empty, 
would have no suspicion aroused, as might have 
been the case if his sister had attended church alone. 

Late on Saturday night Bob and Dick had 
bestowed their meagre baggage, chiefly underwear, 
at a point in a near-by wood handy for removal. 

They could not see their way to obtaining two 
horses ; but a fine, upstanding mare was out at 
grass in a distant meadow, and her bridle and saddle 
accompanied the hidden baggage. 

Thus it was that Bob and Dick, instead of wending 
their way to church, betook themselves to the 
meadow, where they secured the horse and led 
it into the wood, from which they would debouch 
on to a by-road that would lead them to the main 
highway to Plymouth, well away from the village, 
and less likely, in any case, to meet anybody known 
to them than if it had been any other day than 
Sunday. . 

It was in the middle of the afternoon when the 
twins rode into Plymouth town, and there in the 
bay they could see riding at anchor the Pasha and 
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Swan, which they could recognize from Ben Brewer’s 
description of the craft that were waiting to turn 
their noses towards the New World. 

Their horse was in a belathered condition, which 
told that it had not been spared overmuch in the 
journey from Exington. 

They took the animal to the Pelican Inn on the 
Hoe, and gave it into the charge of an ostler, bidding 
him keep it until Squire Ransome sent a messenger 
for it. On the bowling-green a game was in pro- 
gress in which the twins would have been intensely 
interested had they known that Francis Drake, his 
brother John, John Oxenham, and John Hawkins, 
Port Admiral of Plymouth, were among the players. 
Nor had they the least idea of the identity of two 
ladies, one elderly, one not thirty, who spoke to 
each other of the twins as they passed them. One 
was Mrs. John Hawkins, whose husband had ceased 
to roam ; the other was Mrs. Francis Drake, who had 
a score odd years before her in which to suffer 
suspense while Franky was off on his adventurous 
expeditions. 

During the last twenty years or so Plymouth had 
changed from a quiet little place into one of more 
importance and into one of infinitely more excite- 
ment. Time was when only the gentry in the 
neighbourhood had money to spend, and for the 
most part spent it wisely; but nowadays quite 
common women squandered money on dress, thanks 
to the gold which their sailor husbands brought 
from the Indies, or which was the result of piracy 
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against Spanish ships in nearer waters when on 
their way back from the El Dorado that was setting 
men’s hearts afire. 

The twins left the Hoe and made their way to 
another inn in a lower quarter of the town, where 
they were to meet Ben Brewer according to 
arrangement. 

The sailor was paying his last respects to Bacchus 
at the expense of various longshore friends, who 
were perhaps anticipating favours to come when 
_ Brewer once more returned from the West with 
doubloons to burn. 

Ben took the twins aside and told them all was 
in proper shape for the realization of their fond 
desires, but nothing could be done until dusk fell. 

Remembering something they had said to him 
at Exington on the subject of galley slaves, the 
sailor took them up to an old man with rheumy 
eyes, whom he said could tell them all they wished 
to know. 

‘Come, Granfer,’ said Brewer to the ancient, 
‘ do’e tell young masters all about the galley slaves 
you set free close a-near the Canaries.’ 

‘Iss, I'll tell ’ee. I be an old man, and a bit 
tejous belikes in my taalkin’; but I knaws, an’ 
none better.’ 

This old mariner had voyaged with William 
Hawkins to Guinea and Brazil forty-two years 
earlier, and had been on the high seas until he had 
passed man’s allotted span. He was indeed tedious 
in his speech, which was in the broadest Devonshire, 
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and constantly he wandered from the point, and 
it was difficult to sort out fact from fable. 

Briefly what he had to tell was of a Spanish 
galleon being wrecked off the Canaries, and an 
English vessel, with old granfer aboard, going to 
render assistance. 

The Spanish ship was of common type, with a 
short deck at the prow and another at the poop; 
the former was the platform for the fighting men, 
the latter where the captain with the knights and 
gentlemen assembled. 

Now the sixteenth-century sailor was but ill- 
practised in the art of tacking; he much preferred 
a fair wind astern ; and in less favourable conditions 
clewed up his sails and trusted to oars. 

The oarsmen were bestowed in the waist of the 
ship between the two decks, where were benches, 
an equal number on each side, on which the oarsmen 
sat to tug at the great sweeps. 

It was chiefly because free labour would not 
engage in such arduous toil, and forced labour was 
abhorrent to the English mind, that English ships 
were trusting to their sails alone to a far greater 
extent than obtained in the case of either Spain 
or France. 

Both of these countries had adopted the galley- 
slave system, using their convicts for the purpose, 
and captives generally. 

These poor creatures were chained to their posts ; 
there was not even room to sleep at full length. 
For food they got little more than ship’s biscuit, or 
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such other food as the general crew would not 
accept; and their water was kept in foul cans 
under the rowing-seats. 

In order to see that no oarsman shirked his 
labour, boatswains armed with whips ran along a 
gangway and lashed any flagging body with 
merciless severity. 

There was no wonder that galley slaves grew old 
before their time ; that weaklings could not perform 
such heavy labour and sank under the whips of 
their taskmasters ; and that often, if a poor wretch 
could only get free of his chains, he preferred to 
go over the side and drown rather than work 
himself to death, if disease did not claim him the 
sooner. 

It was such a crowd of hostages to fortune that 
old granfer had helped aboard the English ship, 
which was a very heaven for those with whom 
hope had long been dead. 

‘’Twas a sad sight, masters,’ concluded the old 
man. ‘I cried when they poor creechurs come 
aboard, an’, long ago though ’tis, I nearly cry even 
now at thought of it.’ 

And the twins could cry too, not at the thought 
of granfer’s ship, but of another that was they knew 
not where. 

So engrossed had the twins been in listening to 
the ancient mariner, that they quite forgot Ben 
Brewer; and, now that they wanted him, they 
found that he had gone away from the inn and not 
left word where he had betaken himself. 
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Still, Bob and Dick were not worrying unduly ; 
the sailor knew their whereabouts, and they would 
remain on hand to await his return. 

Besides, there was a duty yet awaiting them, 
one not to their liking, and difficult to perform to 
their complete satisfaction. 

They had to write letters to their mother and 
uncle acquainting them with the fact, that by the 
time the words were being perused the writers 
would be at sea and past recall. 

To their mother, in simple words, they wrote 
that they were fulfilling the dream of their lives. 
They regretted the sorrow they would cause her, 
but trusted that some great success they might 
achieve would one day atone for her present 
grief. 

To Squire Ransome they indited words less 
guarded. They told him that they knew of the 
bottle message delivered by the sea. They up- 
braided him for not fitting out at least one vessel 
with which to scour the seas for their father. They 
informed him that they had gone to perform the 
duty which devolved upon their uncle, but which he 
ignored, and therefore left them no option but to 
take it up themselves. They told him where he 
would find his missing horse. Their mother they 
left to his solemn charge, and then subscribed 
themselves with the formal dutifulness that was 
customary. 

When these missives were completed to meet 
with their joint approval, Bob went forth to arrange 
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for their delivery at Exington as early as possible 
on the morrow. Dick remained at the inn in case 
Ben Brewer returned. 

But when Bob rejoined his brother the sailor 
had not put in an appearance. Friends of his 
suggested first one place and then another in which 
to look for him; but each one was drawn blank; 
and as the time sped on the twins became a prey 
to ever-growing anxiety. 

It looked as if their well-laid plans were being 
brought to naught; for if Brewer, whether by 
accident or design, was not to help them, there 
was now no time in which to seek the aid of others 
likely to be able to render them the assistance they 
required. 

Just at dusk a boat was putting off from the 
shore. A man was being lifted on to it and dropped 
none too gently into the bottom of the craft. 

‘ And ther goes Ben Brewer,’ said a voice. ‘ They 
had to fetch him. He’s had a grand rouse, and 
now he’s happy.’ 

‘ The next won’t be our Devon beer, I’se warrant,’ 
replied another voice. ‘And he’s far from happy. 
He says he’s lost something, and can’t think what 
118. 

‘The drunken clown,’ whispered Bob to Dick 
in almost tearful aggravation. ‘Come on, although 
it is too late for us to do anything.’ 

The twins scuttled off in the deepening gloom. 


CHAPTER V 


A RED-HEADED GHOST 


T was only three-quarters of a century earlier 
I that Christopher Columbus stumbled into 
the New World in ships lent to him by Spain ; 
and for that length of time the riches of that real 
El Dorado, especially the gold and silver of Mexico 
and Peru, had come across the ocean in ever-increas- 
ing shiploads to aggrandize the proud monarch who 
sat enthroned in Seville. 

By right of discovery, and the fact that the Pope 
had presented them with all lands discovered in 
the West, the Spaniards opposed any settlements 
in America by any other nation, and they did not 
approve of the appearance even of a foreign flag 
in those far-distant waters. 

But only ten years ago John Hawkins had gone 
trading to the West Indies to sell to the planters 
—Heaven rest his soul for the crime—a cargo of 
black slaves whom he had snatched from their 
homes in West Africa. In another voyage he was 
accompanied by Francis Drake, a younger man, 
and destined to be a greater. It was a disastrous 
expedition ; for the English ships were unexpectedly 
attacked by a Spanish squadron, and only the little 
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Judith, of which Drake was the captain, managed 
to get back to England. 

Francis Drake swore an oath to recoup his losses 
in a fashion all his own, and in two subsequent 
voyages to the West he not only pillaged Spanish 
ships and settlements, but made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with those seas in readiness for greater 
operations that would shortly be in the making. 

English sailormen simply raved for the West, 
where lay adventure for the making and wealth 
for the taking; and, of all names to conjure with 
for a leader, that of Francis Drake was supreme. 

And now, on this Whit-Sunday night in the year 
of grace 1572, the Pasha, of 70 tons burden, with a 
crew of 47 men, and the Swan, of about half the 
size, with 26 hands, were waiting for the tide to 
serve to up-anchor and set out for the mysterious 
West. These small ships, with their combined 
crews of less than eighty men, would seem all too 
weak an expedition to beard the proud Dons in 
their lair, unless one knew that Drake was in com- 
mand, that every man was picked for the task, 
and only one older than thirty, that the vessels 
were fitted out for a year, and that they were 
armed to the teeth, and especially were the guns 
of a bigger calibre than such vessels might be 
expected to carry. 

With tide and breeze in their favour, the two 
vessels dropped down Channel and commenced 
the long voyage that might indeed end in the 
fondly-anticipated glory, but might just as easily 
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wind up in tragedy; for the sea is a jade of 
treacherous moods, and the guardians of the Spanish 
Main henceforward would give short shrift to any 
Englishman captured in the waters that washed 
their jealously-preserved domains. 

It was not until they were a day out that Ben 
Brewer, on the Swan, recollected what it was he 
had lost in Plymouth town on Sunday night. 

‘A murrain on myself for a scurvy, corby crow,’ 
he muttered. ‘When next I get back from the 
Main I'll dursent pay the “ Crown and Cushion ” 
a visit, for my two gallant cockerels will have grown 
into fine game-cocks, an’ I’ll get a taste o’ their 
spurs that’ll not be to my liking.’ 

For the best part of a week the two vessels 
steadily pushed their way towards the New World, 
and then some of the crew fell sick and others were 
complaining of symptoms they knew only too well. 
It was aggravating that the long-distance sailor- 
man’s bugbear should make its appearance thus 
early ; it fretted the men’s nerves and made them 
irritable and quarrelsome. 

One day the ships encountered a heavy sea that 
strained the timbers, and it was not at all unlikely 
that some of the stowage had moved in the holds 
below. 

Bill Mallock was sent down into the bowels of 
the ship to see if some particular cases had shifted 
their positions. 

Mallock ordinarily was a genial giant, with 
the courage of a bulldog and the strength of an ox, 
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and would summon up instantly both qualities 
for the undoing of any physical enemy, man or 
beast. But Bill was ‘ Dartymoor’ bred, and had 
never got over his youthful belief in pixies and 
wish-hounds and spooks generally, which the 
superstitious declared careered over Dartmoor at 
dead of night. 

Consequently, when Bill was down below, with 
the light of an ill-burning lantern only making 
the gloom more apparent, he was startled out of 
his senses when he literally trod on something that ° 
sprang up and darted away, only exposing for a 
moment a white face as it«disappeared in truly 
spectral fashion, 

Bill let outa wild yell and made frantic haste 
towards the light of day, finally tumbling up a 
hatchway on to the deck just in time to barge into 
Master Gurney, an irascible mate, with rather a 
fine taste in picturesque vituperation. 

Bill stamped on Gurney’s feet and cannoned off 
into a scupper, while the mate sat down suddenly 
in the assured belief that a mutiny had broken 
out. 

Gurney was up in an instant with clenched fists 
and purpling face, only to perceive the mutiny had 
exhausted itself. 

‘Lift your figurehead, you lubber!’ he ordered 
raucously. 

Mallock looked at him with still scared eyes, and 
the mate realized that there was something 
amiss. 
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‘Better take in a reef in that long jib of yours,’ 
he advised more mildly, ‘and get your jaw gear 
going and spin your silly yarn.’ 

‘Master Gurney, I’ve seen a ghost down among 
the stowage forrard.’ 

Mallock’s eyes boggled, and his tone was sepulchral. 

‘You sheepfaced longshore rascal, then why 
not have yanked it on to deck for the ship’s 
company’s inspection? You’d better go down 
again and. : 

The seaman did not verbally refuse, but his 
attitude was one of marked repulsion, that plainly 
indicated he had no intention of obeying. 

For a moment it occurred to Gurney that, while 
down below, Mallock had broached a keg of spirits, 
but was quickly satisfied that intoxication was not 
at the bottom of the matter. 

Without further to do the mate ordered a 
carpenter down below to investigate the particular 
region indicated. 

He was absent but a few minutes, and upon his 
return to deck he was holding by the arm a boy 
against whose very white face his red hair stood out 
in vivid relief. 

‘The ghost!’ exclaimed Gurney, with a satirical 
glance at Mallock, and then, turning fiercely upon 
the boy, ‘A bilge rat! A stowaway lubber, who 
is for the cat, or else for slinging at the yard-arm.’ 

By that time half the crew were on deck viewing 
the new arrival interestedly. 

One of them appeared to be struck silly with 
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surprise, until he pulled himself together and, 
touching his forelock, addressed the mate: 

‘We're a boy short, sir, and you can’t always be 
sparing me to help the cook.’ 

‘And you’re no more good in the galley, Ben 
Brewer, than a starved herrin’,’ Gurney blandly 
informed him. ‘ The stock fish served up to me this 
morning was only fit for a mangy dog, and the 
biscuits so full of maggots—ugh ! ’ 

The cook having fallen sick in the night, Brewer 
had acted as deputy. It was evident that the 
mate did not view him as a startling success in the 
culinary department. The condition of the pro- 
visions was no fault of anybody’s, but Gurney owed 
Brewer a grudge for his lack of discrimination in 
serving up to him exactly what everybody else was 
getting. 

Anyhow, the ship was a boy short, and in reality 
the services of the stowaway would be very accept- 
able, although it would have to be submitted to 
Captain John Drake for approval. But that 
did not prevent Gurney from informing the 
stowaway just what kind of vermin he considered 
him. 

The boy’s face flushed at the uncomplimentary 
provocative epithets bestowed upon him, more 
than once his lips formed to make reply, but he 
stifled his indignation and held his peace. 

‘Your name, sirrah,’ demanded the mate, ‘ and 
why did you stow away on the Swan, of all the 
hookers in Plymouth Bay ? ’ 
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‘My name is Robert Trevor, and I want to fight 
against the Dons.’ 

‘Bless my soul, and a good reason too,’ acknow- 
ledged the fire-eating tough, almost admiringly in 
spite of resentment. He hailed the deputy cook: 

‘ Take this young swab and teach him his business,’ 
he ordered, ‘and don’t be too careful in knocking 
lumps off him in the doing of it.’ Again he turned 
to the boy. ‘That’s only temp’rary, mark you. 
The captain may decide otherwise. Most likely 
he’ll have you keel-hauled and put ashore at the 
first chance, and you'll get a bellyful of fighting 
against the Dons in double-quick time, with a 
burning at the stake to round matters off.’ 

Master Gurney was quite disappointed to find 
that he had failed to harrow the boy’s feelings as 
he had expected ; but then, he had not observed 
the surreptitious wink of Ben Brewer, which 
was meant to give confidence to the culprit and 
assure him that the mate’s bark was worse than 
his bite. 

‘You young gallowsbird,’ said Brewer almost 
ferociously, taking Bob by the arm, and jerking 
him forward, ‘come with me and swab out 
the galley for a start. Ill learn you your trade, 
if I am no cook.’ 

A minute later man and boy were in the seclusion 
of the galley» with the door closed. Brewer’s 
hectoring demeanour had promptly evaporated. 

“Mother of Moses,’ he was saying, ‘I nearly 
blew the gaff, I was that mortally surprised. I 
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looked and looked for you in Plymouth, but I’d 
been having a last rouse and : 

The pause was eloquent, and Brewer did not 
feel called upon to admit that he was carried 
aboard the Swan dead drunk, and had forgotten 
his arrangement to assist in the smuggling aboard 
of a couple of boys to whom he had taken a 
fancy. 

“And your brother?’ queried Brewer. 

_ Bob’s finger pointed downwards, and he pulled a 
very wry face. 

“It’s no rose garden down below,’ the seaman 
said, ‘and I guess the stowage rolled more than 
a bit during the snorter we passed through.’ 

Bob nodded his head rather wearily in agreement. 

It was, indeed, a purgatory from which he had 
just emerged. The close confinement, the darkness, 
and the. rats were bad enough; but the mingled 
smells of meat and fish and beer and other stores, 
with the poisonous reek of bilge-water over all, were 
enough to afflict one with the plague. 

Well, so far as Bob was concerned, that particular 
trouble was at an end ; but what of Dick, still below ? 
How was he to be afforded relief ? 

Brewer was stroking his broken nose with a 
thoughtful air, as if he had only just discovered that 
the organ was more than a little out of line. A grin 
of amusement spread over his expansive features. 
He slapped his thigh with a horny hand. 

‘It tickles me,’ he said. ‘ We'll put one across 
old Gurney and leave him none the wiser ’ 
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He put his head between his hands and 
rocked with amusement, and Bob himself raised 
a smile when Brewer disclosed what was in his 
mind. 

His plan was for the twins to change about on 
alternate days, and thus share the good and bad 
equally between them. 

‘You're as alike as any two peas in a pod,’ said 
Brewer, ‘and even the captain with his gimlet 
eyes ll never twig the difference.’ 

It did, indeed, appear a feasible plan, and 
in any case no better one seemed available, 
and Bob was all anxiety to steal below to 
inform his brother that a better time was in 
store for him. 

But Brewer discountenanced any such attempt 
until night, when he himself would convey the good 
news below. 

Meanwhile poor Dick was not only bewailing his 
own sad lot, but was wondering how fared it with 
his brother. 

When he thought of spending the night alone, he 
was tempted to take his courage in his hands and 
go boldly upon deck and risk the consequences. 
Then it occurred to him that Bob would have 
announced his brother’s presence on the ship if it 
had been desirable, and he had better wait for Bob 
to communicate with him as soon as opportunity 
offered. 

And so lagged two hours which seemed 
an age, and then he heard stealthy steps 
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approaching and a hoarse whisper inquiring 
for him. 

It was not Bob, but Ben Brewer. A friend was 
something incredibly welcome to the harassed lad, 
and so was the can of hot food that the temporary 
cook had brought with him. 


CHAPTER VI 
TANGLED TWINS 


HE good ship Swan was struggling with a wind 
which blew in stormy gusts that might 
necessitate some of the sails being taken in; 
and several men were ordered aloft to be in 
readiness for that purpose. 

John Drake on the poop could just distinguish on 
the distant horizon the faintest outline of the Pasha 
with his brother Franky aboard, leading his crews 
in a desperate mission that thrilled the very souls of 
the sea-dogs engaged in it, and filled with envy the 
hearts of seamen condemned to ordinary and drabber 
tasks, in which there were more kicks than ha’pence. 
Those who dared wind and wave, with the addition 
of the greatest fighting odds against them, got kicks 
in plenty, but their solid gains could be counted in 
good fat golden doubloons, minted in Spain for other 
purposes, and the irony of it was not lost on those 
who paid or those who gained. 

Suddenly the Swan gave a tremendous pitch, there 
was a yell from above, and an ominously heavy 
thud on the deck quite near the mainmast. 

‘What in Heaven’s name * commenced the 
captain stridently, but breaking off to watch the 
rush of half a dozen hands to the spot. 
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“Poor Greenway dead and done for, sir,’ Gurney 
informed him. ‘ Jerked off the yard, sir.’ He 
turned and shouted a warning to the helmsman to 
keep her steady. 

Nothing could be done save lay out the shapeless 
body on the main hatch and cover it up. 

Some hands stood around the mast discussing the 
regrettable incident, which affected them more than 
if the poor fellow had met his death in a straight 
fight with an enemy. 

“I guessed something would happen,’ muttered 
Mallock gloomily. ‘ There’s a “ Jonah” aboard’ ; 
and his eyes rested on Bob Trevor, who was standing 
near a hatch, drawn from the galley by the 
commotion on deck, 

“Stow it, you pixy-led swab,’ advised Brewer, 
his nearest neighbour. ‘Pretend to have some 
sense, even if that sheep’s-head o’ yours is empty 
as a drum.’ 

But somebody else was eyeing Bob Trevor with 
a more favourable eye. 

John Drake spoke to Gurney, indicating the boy 
by a nod of his head. 

‘The stowaway, sir,’ the mate informed him. 
‘ You said you would see him : 

‘T’ll see him now,’ said the captain, turning to 
descend to his cabin ; and thither, shortly, Gurney 
led Bob Trevor, whispering to him as he pushed him 
within, ‘We’re another hand short, and there’s 
naught to fear.’ 

John Drake was quicker in perception than the 
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mate, and he saw in a moment what it had taken 
Gurney hours to learn. He perceived that the lad 
was not of the common ruck, and his curiosity was 
roused. 

‘So you come aboard my ship without so much 
as ‘‘with your leave or by your leave” ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I know it was a liberty, but 

‘Liberty, gad, sir, is no name for it; and I’ve 
seen one get the cat for less.’ This on the young 
captain’s storming note. ‘If you’ve an excuse to 
offer, I’ll listen, even though it stand you in little 
stead. Proceed, sirrah ! ’ 

Even without Gurney’s assurance that he had 
no cause for alarm, there was something in Master 
Drake’s bearing that would have impelled the boy 
to give him his confidence. So without hesitation 
he related his home circumstances (save only he 
withheld all mention of Dick), winding up with the 
recent revelation concerning the disappearance of 
his father, which inspired him with greater fervour 
than ever to fight against the Dons, with just the 
scantiest hope that he might find the missing man, 
which he would account his greatest guerdon. 

Before the end of the boy’s recital, it was quite 
evident it would serve him in sufficiently good stead ; 
and when he had concluded, the captain had come 
to a decision and straightway voiced it. 

“It would have been liker the proper thing to do 
to have warned your mother of your purpose. Now 
will she account her son lost too, and thus the 
doubling of her grief. Still, you are a clean lad, 
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although full young for the job, and perchance 
you'll see some noble sport. As for your father, ’tis 
in the Almighty’s hands, and naught to say.’ 

Bob informed him that a note had been sent te 
his mother from Plymouth informing her that, in 
the event of not returning home, he had gone on 
the Swan bound for the New World. 

The captain viewed the very solemn-eyed boy 
thoughtfully for a full minute. 

“ Tell me,’ he ordered, ‘ which of the men aboard 
connived and assisted you to come aboard.’ 

Bob was glad that he had not got to incriminate 
Ben Brewer, nor perjure himself to avoid it. 

“Not a soul aboard knew it, sir, until Mallock’s 
outcry led to my discovery. On sailing-night in 
Plymouth, I got a water man to row me out to the 
ship at dusk, and the rest was not over-difficult.’ 

The captain nodded, perhaps pleased at the 
removal of a suspicion that he had entertained. 

‘ Remain in the galley till I order differently,’ he 
said, ‘and I’ll give instructions that you are to 
serve me.’ 

The interview was at an end, and a few minutes 
later Bob was gleefully informing Ben Brewer that 
Master John Drake was ‘ quite all right ’ and nothing 
further to fear in that quarter. 

Brewer was not so sure of it. He thought it a 
pity to take two bites at a cherry, and it would 
have been better to own up about Dick at one go 
and get it over. Whereas a second disclosure might 
raise his dander with unpleasant consequences. 
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As if in repentant mood for the death it had 
caused, the wind moderated, and occasion was 
taken to commit the body of poor Greenway to 
the deep. It was sewn up in his hammock, a couple 
of heavy shot tied to the heels, and laid on a plank. 
In front of the mustered crew the captain read the 
brief burial service, the plank was uptilted, and the 
poor body plunged to Davy Jones’s locker. 

It had been decided by Ben Brewer that Bob 
would exchange places with Dick somewhere near 
the end of the first night-watch ; and the big seaman 
would contrive for the brothers to have a few minutes 
together, so that Dick could learn the incidents of 
the day, and details concerning his attendance on 
the captain, and thus avoid any chance of a slip 
that would expose the fact that there were two 
stowaways instead of one. 

When the watch had three parts expired, Bob 
was in readiness to sneak down below. The previous 
night he had enjoyed his first comfortable sleep 
aboard ; he had experienced a wonderfully interest- 
ing and successful day ; and he glowed with satis- 
faction at the thought that poor Dick was now 
going to get much-needed relief. As for himself, a 
night and a day down in the odoriferous depths he 
now accounted little hardship, it would but give a 
better zest to the day that would succeed it. 

The exchange was effected without mishap, and 
Dick came in for the grateful ministrations of Ben 
Brewer ; and in due course retired to rest with a 
smiling satisfaction that would have been cherubic 
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but for his rather strained and pale face, the result 
of the confinement below. 

On the next morning the taking into his cabin 
of the captain’s breakfast was the particular ordeal 
that Dick dreaded. But he acquitted himself quite 
well until he came back to clear away. Having 
scarcely had any chance to gain his sea legs, a sudden 
lurch of the ship upset his equilibrium while placing 
some of the platters on his tray. In desperation 
Dick snatched at a flying plate, caught it, but lost 
his balance completely. Crash went the plate on 
the floor, and a jagged piece of it nearly took off 
the little finger of his left hand. 

Having made an excellent meal and being in a 
correspondingly good humour, Master Drake went to 
some trouble to bind up the wound ; and Dick left 
him, quite agreeing with his brother that the skipper 
was the best of the bunch, omitting Ben Brewer, 
who belonged to a category of his own. 

The rest of Dick’s day passed uneventfully, and 
with the first night-watch he retired for another 
twenty-four hours’ spell below. 

Dick acquainted Bob with everything that had 
occurred to him, the only incident of importance 
being the accident in the captain’s cabin, which 
would necessitate Bob bandaging his little finger 
in order to present no item of difference. 

Bob on the morrow at breakfast-time attended the 
captain, and in response to an affable inquiry assured 
him that the cut finger was not worthy of a further 
thought, while to himself he wondered how they 
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could have contrived if the injury had been one 
that called for more or less frequent inspection by 
others. 

When he returned to the cabin to inquire if there 
were anything else the captain required, Bob failed 
to notice that the little bandage had slipped off, 
leaving the supposed injured finger exposed. 

While in the act of moving something from the 
table, John Drake’s hand suddenly descended on 
Bob’s left wrist, imprisoning his outstretched fingers. 
The captain looked up at the boy with suspicion 
in his eyes. Next he seized Bob’s little finger and 
examined its tip, and in another glance the suspicion 
had given place to certainty. 

“What devil’s game is this?’ he demanded. 
‘You're not the boy who served me yesterday.’ 
He stood up in wrathful poise and looked Bob up 
and down with something like incredulity appearing 
in his face, the while his mind was busy with thoughts 
of black magic and witchcraft, in which most men 
of his generation believed. ‘My lad, you’d best 
confess while I am in the mood to listen, or there’s 
the cat to loosen your tongue, and perhaps worse 
to follow.’ 

His tone was that of absolute finality, and 
Bob Trevor recognized it, and did as he was 
bade, desperately hoping to be able to maintain 
the first good impression he had made two 
days ago. 


“I did not serve you yesterday, sir. He was my 
brother,’ 
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“Ho, ho!’ exclaimed Master Drake, ‘and 
pray who served me the day before? ’ 
eb. did vcir’ 


‘ And where’s the knave who cut his finger ? ’ 

‘Down below, sir, among the stowage, and a 
rotten hole it is too.’ 

If Bob thought that his last remark was calculated 
to gain sympathy, he was mistaken. 

“The place for rats is with rats,’ the captain 
responded sourly, ‘and most stowaways are just rats.’ 

“Let me tell you, sir,’ pleaded the boy, and 
proceeding without waiting for permission. ‘ There 
are two of us, twins, and our own mother can scarcely 
recognize us apart. Dick and I share everything 
in common ; and if one went to the Indies, the other 
had to go also. We stowed away, and I was 
discovered. You treated me very kindly, and it 
was on the tip of my tongue to tell you about Dick ; 
but I thought if we changed places he would gain 
your goodwill also, and then would be the time to 
disclose ourselves together.’ 

Master Drake recognized truth in this almost 
impassioned explanation, no less than in the fearless, 
honest eyes that gazed unflinchingly at him. He 
had remained impassive until the boy made an end. 
When he spoke, his words gave no clue to his 
thoughts or his intentions. 

‘Fetch the other knave hither,’ he ordered ; and 
Bob darted for the companion-ladder, almost 
colliding with Gurney, who was on his way to see 
the captain. 
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The mate had come to report that two more 
hands were down with malignant fever, if he were 
any judge. 

‘We'll have no crew at all by the time we reach 
the Main,’ grumbled the captain exasperatedly. 

He was about to give some instructions concern- 
ing the sick men when the twins appeared. 

Prepared as he was, Master Drake was immensely 
surprised, but Gurney was struck all of a heap ; he 
could only rub his amazed eyes, and wonder if he 
were suffering from sudden and undeserved delirium 
tremens. 

The captain signed for Gurney to leave them, and 
he went off to find Mallock at the helm, as sick 
about the gills as a man could look. 

‘There’s a couple of them red-headed ‘‘ Jonahs”’ 
now, Master Gurney, and p’r’aps you'll believe-——’ 

‘T’ve seen ’em,’ said the mate with a grunt, 
“and I’ll believe nothing, never believe anything 
again.’ 

Down in the cabin below, Master Drake felt 
almost disposed to come to the same conclusion as 
his mate. 

But, even if he had been brought up in a terribly 
hard school, he had rather a sense of humour, 
although he was chary of exhibiting it; and the 
Dromio-like couple before him almost stirred him to 
open laughter, which was a decided score for the 
delinquents ; and with Gurney’s more recent com- 
munication in his mind, he came to the decision 
that it was no good looking a gift-horse in the mouth, 
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and another recruit was a blessing rather than the 
reverse. 

But the captain was the wrong man to display 
his real thoughts at that particular moment. He 
adopted a perfectly non-committalattitude. Saidhe: 

“Tl put the pair of you on probation, and in 
just a week to-day I’ll ask the mate to report on 
your worth.’ 

Master Drake, ignoring their heartfelt thanks, 
bade them begone and send Gurney to him. 

Upon their return to the deck they found nearly 
all the ship’s company awaiting them. 

The men marvelled at their astounding similarity ; 
they admired their trim athletic figures; and 
altogether viewed them with no small measure of 
approval. 

Save only Mallock, who still mumbled about 
* Jonahs aboard,’ and several trifling mishaps that 
had occurred to himself since he discovered the 
first of them. 

Before very long, however, Bill Mallock would be 
ready to bite out his tongue for those words. 


CHAPTER VII 
SHARK HO! 


IFE aboard ship in a voyage of any length 
L in the times of Drake was anything but 
a pleasure jaunt. The vessels were stoutly 
built, but in bad weather were greatly inclined to 
roll to an alarming extent. Lack of ventilation 
and crowded sleeping-quarters did not make for 
comfort. But the greatest evil with which sailor- 
men had to contend was the difficulty of preserving 
the food supplies for any length of time. The 
bread and biscuit were speedily full of maggots and 
weevils ; the flour was musty and swarmed with 
insects ; the water was fetid after a few days and 
quickly increased in loathsomeness ; the salt beef, 
pork, and fish in casks were often horrible to the 
smell ; and the butter was rancid to the last degree. 
Little wonder that the sailor’s greatest foe was 
scurvy, which carried off more victims than ever 
did the weapons of the enemy. 

Sickness aboard having once started, there was 
no telling where it would end ; by the next day two 
men were dead, and several others were in a bad 
way and likely to follow suit, and, in fact, they did 
pass away, and the solemn committal of bodies to 
the deep became a common occurrence, casting 
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a gloom over the ship that it was difficult to 
dispel. 

Freed from the necessity to spend dreary hours 
below in darkness and terrible discomfort, Bob and 
Dick speedily recovered their natural colour ; and 
as they were engaged in fulfilling their dearest 
desire, on a fine little ship that had been to the 
Spanish Main twice before, they were full of animal 
spirits, and did something towards cheering up 
the crew, and thus became uncommonly big 
favourites. 

In this respect Bill Mallock was the one great 
exception. He urged on some of his messmates 
that even the epidemic was due to the evil eyes of 
the ‘ Jonahs,’ and it was a pity he had not a charm 
from the white witch of Northam with which to 
counteract the evil influence. The poor fellow was 
quite sincere in his belief, and even the twins could 
have told of wonders worked by the white witch 
of Northam, whose fame had spread throughout 
Devon. 

Since she left Plymouth, the Swan had never 
sighted land, except one of the Madeira Islands, 
not even another ship except the Pasha. But 
there came a day when the stout little vessel seemed 
to enter a more gentle sea, the air had a striking 
softness, and a bird flew past the ship that never 
sleeps on the sea. Even if the sailing-master had 
not known from his globe and chart, which last 
had been stolen from the Spaniards on a previous 
voyage, these things would have told the sailors 
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they were approaching their destination, just as 
Columbus had been cheered eighty years before. 

At length the island of Guadaloupe hove in sight ; 
it was almost entirely clothed with an evergreen 
forest, and gleamed like an ocean gem in brilliant 
tropical sunlight. In obedience to a signal from 
the Pasha, the smaller vessel hove to in order 
that boats might be sent ashore for water. They 
would also be able to obtain wild fruits, which grew 
in profusion. From the ship could be seen tall 
coco-palms ; but, beside the nuts with their sweet 
milky juice, there would be other fruits that would 
be a welcome addition to the ships’ mess-tables. 

Bob and Dick would have dearly loved to have 
been selected for the shore parties, but the work 
would not permit of the inclusion of boys. As 
soon as the water-barrels had been filled, they would 
up-anchor and away; for Captain Drake was in no 
mood to dally now that he was approaching the 
lairs of the Dons. 

The twins were leaning over the bulwark, when 
Bob looked down into the water almost directly 
beneath, and there discerned just under the surface 
a long grey object like a modern torpedo with a big 
fin showing above the water occasionally. 

One of the men coming to the boys’ side, followed 
the direction of Bob’s gaze. He looked around and 
picked up a loose iron bolt, which he threw at the 
strange object with all his force. It seemed to 
roll and show an expanse of white and disappeared 
from view. 
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“A beastly shark,’ the man exclaimed, ‘ and a 
murderous creature it is, without feeling and without 
repentance, and there’s nothing else in this world 
quite as bad, so let’s give the Spaniards their just 
due.’ 

The twins had never seen a shark before, and 
watched for it to reappear, while the man related 
more than one horrible happening he had 
witnessed. 

Presently that portentous fin was again in view, 
and one of the twins suggested that they rigged up a 
line with a big hook, and endeavoured to catch the 
creature ; but the man said Gurney would storm, 
if he caught them at it, for waste of time when they 
might be doing something of far more importance. 

‘There’s a boat coming back soon with water,’ 
said the tar, ‘and you'll be wanted to lend a hand 
in getting the barrels aboard.’ 

But Dick could not resist the possible chance 
of sport, and procured a dagger in order to bind 
it to a stout wooden shaft with a cord attached, 
with which to harpoon this dreaded ghoul of tropical 
waters. 

_ Even as he commenced to bind the dagger, the 
returning boat was under the lee of the ship, and 
the boy had to postpone his purpose. 

Shortly a barrel had been hoisted to the deck, 
and a second was half-way up, when it slipped and 
hung precariously in the loop of rope, and threatened 
to fall back into the boat below with disastrous 
result. In the consequent commotion Mallock, 
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who was one of the water-party, lost his balance, 
and fell into the water, just as the boat was shoved 
away from the side of the ship to avoid the crash 
if the barrel fell. 

Neither those in the boat nor Mallock knew of 
the presence of the shark ; but those on deck raised 
warning voices, and darted here and there in search 
of missiles to hurl at the voracious monster. 

But it was Bob Trevor who bore the palm in this 
sudden emergency fraught with impending horror. 
That gruesome shape had turned towards the unfor- 
tunate Mallock, who was an indifferent swimmer 
and had difficulty in keeping afloat. 

There was but a moment for thought or plan, 
and in that fraction of time Bob seized the dagger, 
vaulted on to the bulwark, and dived straight in 
front of the shark’s path. 

Another second and he was under the dreaded 
monster, which seemed to pause in its progress, and 
turn with surprisingly sluggish movement just as 
the boy’s form reappeared. Then was it seen that 
the water around was growing red. 

Bob had struck straight and true, and had given 
the huge fish a terrible gash that had not killed it, 
but had put it clean out of action ! 

By that time the boat had come in again; and 
while some of the men held oars in readiness to 
defeat any other shark that might be near, the 
half-drowned Mallock and his saviour were lifted 
into the boat, and the danger was past. 

‘And that’s what ‘“ Jonah” has done for that 


Bob had given the huge fish a terrible gash. 
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bletherin’ swab,’ said Gurney, when the acclamation 
from a dozen throats permitted his voice to be 
heard. 

In those times, and especially in an expedition 
full of peril, death was viewed with almost passive 
indifference, and escape from it was accounted luck 
or providence according to temperament, and no 
occasion to make a special song about it. 

But a fight with a voracious shark appealed to 
the imaginations of even the most untutored of the 
crew, and the fact that the hero was but a boy gave 
it additional flavour. 

Mallock himself almost shamefacedly thanked 
Bob Trevor, and presently when alone took from a 
pocket a peculiarly-shaped bean and stamped his 
heel upon it. It was a charm which the superstitious 
mariner had been wearing as a protection against 
the evil eye. It signified a recantation of his belief 
that the Trevors were the source of ill luck. 

While the work of watering the ships was in 
progress, Francis Drake had summoned his brother 
John to go aboard the Pasha to report on the voyage 
across the Atlantic, and to take counsel concerning 
their immediate course now that they had arrived 
in enemy waters. 

Francis Drake, to whom his officers and men 
often accorded the title ‘ General,’ was in his cabin 
with his brother Joseph and his lieutenant, John 
Oxenham, when John Drake joined them. 

No sooner were the ordinary greetings exchanged 
than they discussed the appalling loss of men from 
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sickness, for the Pasha had suffered with corre- 
sponding severity. The expedition already had lost 
considerable strength, and might be handicapped 
out of any real tussle with the enemy. 

The shortage of men naturally led John Drake 
to tell of the unexpected twin recruits who were 
aboard the Swan. He did not forget to relate how 
only by the merest chance he came to learn there 
were two stowaways instead of one; and he told 
something of how the lads desired to fight against 
the Spaniards, and of their fond hope that they 
might find their long-lost father. 

So far as appearances went, John Oxenham might 
have been adjudged the leader of the expedition. 
He was black-bearded, and his hair was in glossy 
black curls. On his fingers were several rings, and 
rings adorned his ears. Dark-complexioned, with 
bold dark eyes, and being armed with a Spanish 
rapier and daggers to match and wearing a big 
velvet Spanish hat, he might easily have been 
taken for a Spaniard. But Oxenham was a Devon 
man, as he had only to open his mouth to prove, 
and it was generally more open than not, giving 
vent to swaggering speech in which humour 
seldom lacked. ‘ 

When John Drake told of the twins, it was 
Oxenham who jumped in: 

‘By the great Harry, Franky,’ heexclaimed, ‘they 
seem of the right ilk, the rare stuff that only 
Devon breeds. Good luck to the ginger-topped 
cockerels, for my heart warms to the twain.’ 
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Francis Drake was not slow in thought, and 
was quick to sum up either man or boy, but he 
did not always expose what was in his mind even 
to those most closely in touch with him. A very 
arch dare-devil himself, he opined that the twins 
possessed sufficient grit to carry them far. In 
any case they were a useful addition to the strength 
of the expedition; and when there was stern 
work afoot, he might see for himself how the Devon 
lads comported themselves. 

Now while the ships’ boats were at the island 
procuring water, it was only natural that the 
crews should exchange experiences; and of 
course the Swan boat’s crew that had witnessed 
the rescue of Mallock from the shark were full of 
the incident. 

Thus when the next water-boat reached the 
Pasha, news about Bob Trevor’s plucky dive 
trickled aboard, and was conveyed by a gentleman- 
at-arms to John Drake while he was still with his 
brothers and Oxenham. 

The General’s eyes sparkled as he heard the 
communication. If there were a man sailing the 
seas who could look death unflinchingly in the face, 
his name was Francis Drake; if there were any 
quality he admired in others it was bravery; and 
here was a mere boy, one of his expedition, whom 
he had not even seen, exhibiting the coolest presence 
of mind and challenging a grisly horror in its own 
element. . 

‘Zounds!’ exclaimed Drake, ‘I would see this 
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stripling—and his brother. A word of encourage- 
ment in season will do them no harm, and in any 
case it is ill-fitting I should not know all who serve 
under me.’ 

Consequently, when John Drake returned to his 
ship, he dispatched the twins to make their bow to 
their great leader. 

To the two lads themselves this was indeed as a 
royal command, it set them all a-flutter, and they 
preened themselves and buckled on their rapiers, 
and set out with as much importance as if they were 
a couple of captains about to wait upon their admiral. 

When the twins were ushered into the presence of 
‘El Draque,’ the ‘ Dragon,’ as the Spaniards had 
already dubbed him, they saw a rather sturdily- 
built man whose grey eyes gazed keenly out of a 
square face with high cheek bones, a broad forehead, 
and firm lips. 

They made their great leader their courtliest bows. 

Drake viewed them with approval the instant he 
set eyes on them, and his lips twisted into a smile 
as he tried to discover some point of difference in 
them. 

‘ As pretty a pair as ever plagued a schoolmaster, 
I warrant,’ he said, ‘and now they’ve come to the 
Indies to try their ’prentice hand on the Dons. Is 
it not so?’ 

“Yes, sir, an it please you,’ said Bob. 

“It pleases me; and, if it only please God to grant 
your desires, all will be well.’ 

Although Drake praised Bob for his rescue of 
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Mallock, he did it without effusion, as if to be brave 
was only the commonest duty, and he had no use 
in his expedition for those who did not exercise it. 

When the twins were going down the side of the 
ship into the boat for their return to the Swan, they 
_ did not hear what Captain Drake said to his brother 
Joseph. 

‘ They are of good breed and cubs we can do with 
—and you can’t tell red-headed t’other from which,’ 
he laughed. 

And it was not a bad thing for anybody, man or 
boy, to earn the good opinion of Francis Drake. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE TWINS’ NAVAL TACTICS 


OW well entered into the Caribbean Sea, the 
look-outs on the Pasha and Swan were 
ever on the alert for sight of even the most 
distant sail, not with a view to coming up and 
fighting it, but rather to avoid it, for Drake did not 
desire it to be bruited about that he was in those 
seas. He was bent upon sacking the ‘ Treasure- 
House of the World,’ and his chief hope of success 
lay in taking the Spaniards by surprise. 

The twins were kept almost unceasingly busy 
aboard, largely on the more domestic side of the 
ship; but they neglected no opportunity of practice 
with the rapier, and they were keen to take part in 
the constant drills and warlike exercises through 
which the master-at-arms was constantly putting 
his men. 

In the matter of secrecy which Drake proposed 
the Spaniards bade fair to dispose. 

Just at daybreak one morning the look-out on 
the Swan could just perceive that she was on the 
weather side of an island. About a mile astern, 
only just discernible in the dim light, was a ship 
which he supposed was the Pasha; but presently 
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she was an enemy ship that was rapidly reducing the 
distance between them. 

It went without saying that two ships, one English 
and one Spanish, could not encounter each other in 
those waters without something happening; and 
in this case there would be no delay about it, for 
the Spaniard was already attempting to luff across 
the Swan’s bows with the object of gaining the 
weather berth, but the intention was frustrated by 
a sudden puff of wind. 

On the Swan, no sooner did the warning cry come 
from above, echoed by the men on deck, than the 
ship was the scene of the greatest activity. The 
captain was issuing orders, they were repeated by 
his subordinates, and acted upon with the most 
willing alacrity. In an incredibly short space of 
time the deck was cleared of all loose things that 
would impede rapid movement, men took their 
stations at the sails ready to obey the slightest order, 
bills and pikes, bows and arrows, arquebuses and 
other arms were piled in readiness for use ; and near 
the gun platforms powder and ball were placed at 
hand, and matches were lighted in readiness for the 
gunners to get to work. 

Meanwhile both captains were trying successive 
dodges for position, and the men in the sails on both 
ships, and especially the helmsmen, were hard set 
to defeat each other’s artifices. 

And all the time those aboard the Swan were 
wondering where was the Pasha, ignorant of the 
fact that, by some error in setting the course for 
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the night, the bigger English vessel was pushing 
along on the other side of the island, which prevented 
any sight of each other. 

Neither the Swan nor the enemy ship had yet 
spoken with their guns, but presently a match was 
applied to an English gun, and the shot went 
straight and true for the enemy’s helm and rendered 
it useless. 

Exasperated by this initial success of the enemy, 
which put him at a serious disadvantage, there 
were two puffs of Spanish smoke, and one of the 
Swan's lighter sails came down and several spars 
were damaged. 

With her helm refusing to answer, the Spaniard 
was beaten in further manceuvring, and presently 
up went the helm of the Swan and she ran on board 
the foe, the two falling alongside each other head 
and stern, starboard to starboard. The vessels’ 
yards interlocked, and, under fire from the Spaniard’s 
deck, some men of the Swan lashed the vessels 
together. 

The bowmen in the tops of the Swan and the 
arquebusiers below instantly directed their fire 
on a double line of Spanish spearmen, who were 
in readiness to repel an attempt to board by the 
English sailors, who were brandishing their bills 
and pikes. 

The Spaniards outnumbered the English con- 
siderably, and the captain of the Swan knew that 
he would inevitably suffer losses which the expedi- 
tion could ill afford ; and he prayed for the Pasha 
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to put in an appearance, in order to prevent what 
might prove a calamitous blow to Drake’s dearest 
hopes in his present venture. 

But the Pasha was not there, and the little Swan 
had got to do the best for herself,and trust that 
Providence would send her good fortune. 

Straight for the Spanish deck went the English 
bill- and pikesmen, with such impetuosity that it 
seemed they must go through the enemy as if they 
were but osier reeds; but, though not a few of 
the Spaniards fell in the desperate mélée, the 
English boarders had to withdraw without effect 
ing a footing on the enemy deck. 

Bob and Dick Trevor in this their first fight were 
like hounds straining at the leash. If only their 
muscular friends could force their way on to the 
Spanish deck they would be able to follow and 
engage with some of the enemy varlets themselves. 

Again the Swan men hurled themselves forward, 
and again were beaten back, happily without losing 
a man. 

The Spaniards were jubilant, and gave vent to 
derisive cries or called upon their patron saints to 
give them victory. 

And then the Spaniards were struck a paralysing 
blow—and it came from two mere red-headed 
boys, all too young to witness what might easily 
end in terrible slaughter, let alone to be taking an 
active part in it. 

The twins had fed their desire for a life on the 
sea by reading anything that came in their way 
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that would tell them what sailors had done in the 
past. In those days, when books were scarce, 
they had the advantage of access to their uncle's 
library at Exington Hall, and they now called to 
mind how Hubert de Burgh, in the reign of King 
Henry III, had boarded a French ship after he had 
caused unslaked lime to be thrown into the wind 
to be carried into the faces of the enemy, who were 
rendered helpless against the fierce boarding attack 
which instantly followed. 

Having been in attendance on the sick, and 
frequently using quicklime for the purpose of pre- 
venting the spread of infection, the twins bethought 
themselves that they might very well adopt old 
Hubert de Burgh’s artifice, as the wind was just 
right for the purpose. 

It was but the work of a couple of minutes to 
procure a bag of lime, and another couple in which 
to spring into the rigging and shake out the contents 
of the bag. 

What bill and pike thrust by muscular arms had 
been unable to effect the insidious, painful dust 
accomplished in an instant. With mingled cries 
of alarm and despair the Spanish defenders 
fled in confusion, dropping their arms in order 
to put their hands to their half-blinded, smarting 
eyes. 

For just one moment the Swan men were struck 
motionless, and then with raucous yells they went 
over the side and were masters of the Spanish deck 
almost without the necessity of striking a further 
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blow, for the enemy were out of action and resigned 
to inevitable surrender. 

Down came the proud banner of Spain; anda 
few minutes later the Spanish captain surrendered 
his sword to the victor, who, if he never had any 
real doubt that he would eventually have that 
inestimable pleasure, never for a moment dreamt 
it would happen so quickly, and with such almost 
unbelievable freedom from any real damage to 
his own ship and her men. 

And now the Pasha was coming up with all 
speed. She had been searching for her consort, 
and, heigh-ho! found her with quite a useful prize 
that she had picked up in a remarkably cheap market. 

The twins were taken before Francis Drake, who 
complimented them upon their artifice, although 
it was now one that had gone out of favour, because 
it lacked that touch of chivalry that should ever 
obtain in a fight to a finish between brave men, and 
the victory to the bravest. 

Still, any stick might be accounted good enough 
with which to whip a Spaniard, and the expedition 
was well served in that the boys had saved losses 
that Drake did not desire to suffer, unless in attain- 
ing that specially great object for which he had 
come across the Atlantic. 

Meanwhile the prize was being searched for 
treasure, of which she possessed only a very small 
store; but the captain was found to have some 
charts and maps that would be of the greatest 
possible value to the Englishmen. 
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But what was still more gratifying was the fact 
that the Spaniard had no less than half a dozen 
English galley slaves aboard, and the victory of 
the Swan meant their restoration to freedom ; and 
at the same time they would assist to fill the gaps 
which sickness and disease had made in the ranks 
of Drake’s expedition. 

These poor fellows, snatched from a life of terrible 
hardship and degradation, jumped with joy at the 
chance of being enlisted in Drake’s service ; and, 
as they were filled to the brim with an intense and 
abiding hatred of anything Spanish, they would 
enter any fray with a vindictive joy that would 
count heavily in a fight. 

When the twins heard that English prisoners were 
aboard the Spanish vessel, their thoughts flew 
instantly to their father, and they watched for the 
appearance of the galley slaves with the most lively 
and painful interest. 

Alas! the twins were but little fellows of nine 
years of age when last they saw their father, and 
in even ordinary circumstances he might have 
undergone changes that would make their recogni- 
tion of him doubtful. How much more so after 
suffering all the horrors to which the Spaniards not 
infrequently subjected their English captives! It 
was necessary to inquire whether anybody of the 
name of Trevor was among this batch of miserable- 
looking men. 

No, there was not ; but there was a man, Edward 
Harvey by name, who had known him, who had, 
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in fact, been taken prisoner in the English Channel 
at the same time. After suffering great indignities 
in a Spanish prison, they had been transported to 
the Indies, where they had become separated less 
than a year ago. 

When this came to the ears of John Drake, and 
the late prisoners of the Spaniards were being 
allocated to their new quarters, with the greatest 
kindliness of heart he arranged for Harvey to be 
transferred to the Swan, so that the twins could 
converse with him, and learn all possible details 
about their father that he could disclose. 

Not wishing to be hampered by a prize on his 
outward voyage, Drake helped himself to such of 
the Spaniard’s ammunition and arms as might prove 
useful, and then ran her aground on theisland, where 
her crew would be able to shift for themselves 
until they were picked up by some other Spanish 
vessel; it might be in a month, it might easily prove 
a year. 

The Pasha and the Swan then resumed their 
course, with everybody aboard heartened by the 
first victory, which they accepted as the happy 
augury of others to follow. 

And the twins, at even this early stage in the 
progress of the expedition, had the satisfaction of 
knowing that their father, only a few months ago, 
was still in the land of the living. 

They nursed the glad news in their hearts ; their 
hopes were raised to the loftiest height. 

They had struck a trail ! 


CHAPTER, IX 
HOT WORK AFOOT 


UST fifty days out from Plymouth Drake put 
J into a little land-locked bay which, on a former 
visit to the Main, he had named Port Pheasant. 
Here he intended to recover some surplus stores 
which he had buried in a lonely glade ashore in 
readiness for his next coming. 

Putting off in a boat and making for a narrow 
creek, even before he reached the glade Drake was 
aware that smoke was arising from it, suggesting 
that his secret fastness was already occupied by 
others. 

Warily the leader approached the spot, and 
speedily satisfied himself that nobody was at least 
in the immediate vicinity. But he found the 
remains of a still smoking fire, and by it was a 
leaden tablet with an inscription thereon. 

It set forth that some prisoners whom Drake last 
year had set free, instead of drowning them, which 
was the customary procedure, had betrayed Drake’s 
cache to the Spaniards, who had rifled it with the 
greater glee because of their hatred of its rightful 
owner. Then followed a warning that the enemy 
were looking for his reappearance, and if Drake 
were wise he would flee from the spot as if it were 

go 
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plague stricken. The signature was that of John 
Garret, a sea-rover with whom Francis Drake had 
some acquaintance, and one not likely to give false 
information or seek to scare him unnecessarily. 

But Drake was not one to be intimidated, and 
would not let this little surprise and disappointment 
interfere with his prearranged plans. Here he 
intended to fit together three pinnaces which he 
had brought out in parts. He proposed to have 
these little craft afloat without delay, and he would 
chance the enemy arriving while the work was in 
progress. 

The ships were warped in as close as safety would 
admit, and then on the shore an intrenchment was 
thrown up, strengthened by an abattis of felled 
trees, behind which the carpenters could get to 
work. 

Several days elapsed, by which time the pinnaces 
were well forward, and then Drake experienced 
another surprise, nothing less than a small squadron 
of vessels apparently bearing straight for the little 
harbour. 

Helter-skelter the men ashore were got aboard 
the Pasha and Swan, but by that time the look-outs 
could discern the oncoming ships more clearly, and 
declared that the biggest vessel was undoubtedly 
English in appearance, while of the others one was 
a caravel and the other a shallop, and both distinctly 
Spanish. 

It turned out to be a pleasant surprise after all, 
for the English ship was a Cowes barque manned 
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by thirty men under Captain James Ranse, and 
the two smaller vessels were prizes he had snatched 
from the enemy. 

The barque was owned by Sir Edward Horsey, 
who when Queen Mary was on the throne had made 
quite a name, and a fat little fortune too, by rather 
audacious piracy, and who now employed others to 
carry on the profitable business for him. 

It was a merry meeting between Ranse, the 
Drakes, Oxenham, and others, who either knew 
him, or at least had heard of this old sea-dog, who 
cocked his ears when he heard only a rough outline 
of Drake’s plans. 

‘ An’ I’m standing in with you, Franky,’ declared 
old Ranse. 

Drake knew that anybody so trusted by Horsey 
was just the fellow for such a venture; his thirty 
men would prove a veritable godsend. There and 
then was drawn up a partnership, set down plainly, 
and duly decorated with waxen seals as formally as 
you please. 

Oh, if the Spaniards had only known of the plans 
discussed and the compact made in that thieves’ 
kitchen to attack Nombre de Dios, a famous Spanish 
town as big as Plymouth! It was commonly known 
as the ‘ Treasure-House of the World,’ for there were 
collected immense riches ready for transference to 
Spain in the Plate ships that were always under the 
convoy of heavy fighting vessels. 

In about a week the pinnaces were ready to add 
to the combined squadron of five vessels, and all 
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set out for the little group of Islas de Pinos, only 
three days’ voyage. 

It was a trifle disconcerting to find here some 
negroes loading timber into two small galleys 
belonging to Nombre de Dios. To allow one of 
these men to escape would mean a warning to the 
Governor, who would then be in readiness to give 
the Englishmen a warm reception. Consequently, 
every man engaged in the transport of timber 
was promptly secured, and no chance given of the 
secret leaking out. 

But the negroes had some rather disconcerting 
news to disclose. Nombre de Dios had recently 
been attacked by some savage half-breeds, whom the 
Spaniards called Cimmaroons, after a strong force 
of Dons had been nearly annihilated. Even now 
the town was practically in a state of siege, and the 
Governor was calling for aid from Panama. 

The news was bad. It meant that the people of 
Nombre de Dios, being on the alert for trouble 
from the Cimmaroons, would be equally ready for 
any other foe. 

Any ordinary leader would have abandoned the 
project for a season as now being impracticable ; 

~but Drake was extraordinary, ever prone to take 
an entirely unexpected course. He decided to 
jump in at once in the hope of reaching Nombre 
de Dios before troops would arrive from Panama. 

With apparently a grave lack of judgement, he 
set the negroes free, which seemed directly asking 
for trouble. There was method in Drake’s madness. 
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He proposed to be in Nombre de Dios before the 
negroes could warn it, which he did not think they 
would be in any hurry to do, as they had no occasion 
to love the Spaniards. It was far more probable 
that they would go leisurely through the Cimmaroons 
country, where they would speak well of English 
kindness—and at the back of El Draque’s mind 
was a notion that the good opinion of the Cimmaroons 
would some day prove a useful asset. 

Promptly it was decided to leave four of the 
craft hidden among the islands, under Ranse, with 
a force sufficient to guard them and navigate them 
if occasion called for it ; while Drake, with seventy- 
three picked men in the shallop and three pinnaces, 
would set out on the desperate adventure. 

Gurney and Brewer were bound to be picked 
when any hot work was in prospect, and it was 
to that worthy couple Bob and Dick Trevor appealed 
to use their influence to get them included. 

‘ Avast, you lubbers,’ said the mate, ‘this is no 
job for babes and sucklin’s.’ 

By this time the twins had quite won the heart 
of Gurney. In workaday matters he dealt with 
them in his customary uncouth fashion; but in 
times of ease and leisure he was a different man, 
and enjoyed their pert roguishness. 

‘You're a surly old glutton, Master Gurney,’ 
Bob informed him. ‘ You’ve had abundance of 
fighting in your time, and begrudge us a start lest, 
perchance, we oust you from your job.’ 

“Look you, young master,’ said Gurney, ‘ you 
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talk to me like a tinker’s apprentice an’ you'll 
get a taste of rope’s end, my young buccaneer.’ 

But the twins were desperately anxious to join 
in the adventure, and, dropping their quizzing, with 
almost tears in their eyes implored the mate to aid 
their desire, and at length he promised to have a 
word with the master-at-arms on the subject. 

Often when the crew was enjoying a little recrea- 
tion they liked nothing better than to witness the 
twins engaged in rapier play, and some of these 
hefty reprobates now promptly became the lads’ 
advocates when they heard of them clamouring for 
places. 

Probably it came to the ears of Master John Drake; 
but, however it was, the twins were filled with an 
abiding satisfaction when the master-at-arms in- 
formed them that they too were bound for Nombre 
de Dios with all that it might portend. 

Francis Drake armed at least some of his party 
in a rather unorthodox fashion. The officers wore 
swords and bucklers in the customary style, and 
to the main body of the men pikes and firearms were 
dealt out in about equal proportion. About a 
dozen men carried bows, but their arrows were not 
the weighty ones usually employed, but light shafts 
with blazing tow attached, which would hurtle 
their fiery way through the air in rather a discon- 
certing manner. The weapons of six pikemen 
were fitted at the end with a receptacle to hold 
blazing tow, and, wonder of it all, four men with 
drums and trumpets formed a military band for 
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the double purpose of heartening their friends and 
at the same time alarming the enemy by an unearthly 
din. 

The desperate party of less than four score said 
their farewells to Ranse and his gang, and then set 
out on a twenty-five-league voyage to Prisoners’ 
Islands, which were reached at the end of four or 
five days. Just at dawn they landed on one of the 
islands, and the weapons were taken from their 
chests and served out. 

Now it must not be for a moment supposed that 
everybody in this daring party was filled with 
quite the same contempt for danger as Drake ; and 
a man might be as brave as a lion and yet have 
qualms about putting his own head in another 
lion’s mouth, which the negroes’ news about Nombre 
de Dios seemed to indicate Drake was about to do. 

So Drake paraded his force and cheered them up, 
and no other could do it so effectively, and then in 
the afternoon they were aboard again and the word 
was given to go forward. 

It was almost exactly midnight when the four 
prowling craft came stealthily creeping along quite 
close to the shore and came to rest at the point of 
Nombre Bay. 

There they would have to wait until dawn arrived ! 

It was a time and situation that even the stoutest 
heart could not contemplate without grave mis- 
giving. The darkness, the clammy night sea air, 
the hours lagging ever so wearily, and the dangers 
ahead assuming horrible proportions, set on edge 
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the nerves of some of the younger men, and made 
them wish Drake had never conceived this mad 
scheme. 

Bob and Dick Trevor overheard some of the 
anxious whisperings of their mates. But they had 
no morbid thoughts of impending disaster; they 
were filled with an amazing belief in the sagacity of 
Drake, thrilled by the thought that they were 
engaged in a venture that some day might ring in 
England. 

Drake himself knew what the whisperings and 
mutterings portended, and that under even a few 
minutes more of this nerve-destroying tension the 
composure of some of the men would be shattered, 
and they might as well be out of the fight for all 
the justice they would do themselves. 

There was yet an hour to wait for the dawn, and 
Drake was at his wits’ end how to pass the time until 
the call to action. 

And then in the dark vault of the horizon there 
was a touch of silver radiance. It was only the 
moon commencing to paint sea and land with a 
deluge of pale glory. 

Drake knew it ; but it did not prevent him from 
claiming it to be the dawn, and the sweeps were out 
and backs bending to them with a will before perhaps 
any man recognized the inspired mistake. 

No matter now inaction was at an end. The 
adventurers were on the move, and devil or Don 
would be hard set to frustrate their purpose. 

It was aggravating ill-fortune that, as the four 
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boats entered the harbour, they must almost run 
into a vessel which had just come in from sea to 
her moorings. It was doubly unfortunate that she 
had just lowered a boat, and the men in it detected 
Drake’s suspicious-looking craft. Without an 
instant’s delay the Spanish boat shot forward in the 
direction of the landing-place, with Drake’s pinnace 
racing at topmost speed to head it off, in which 
effort the Devon men succeeded, forcing the Spanish 
boat to seek a landing on the opposite side of the bay. 

It took but a few minutes for the four English 
boats to get under the shore battery, and, even as 
they grounded, the men were overthrowing six brass 
guns and rendering them useless. 

The one gunner in charge, however, had darted 
off to give the city warning, and already there were 
loud outcries. 

It did look uncommonly as if Drake had put his 
head into the lion’s mouth, and it did look as if he 
might get a woeful crunching. 

But Francis Drake had been in desperately tight 
scrapes before, and he had a happy knack of getting 
out of them. 


CHAPTER X 
THE TREASURE-HOUSE OF THE WORLD 


INS DE DIOS had been lying in silence, 

how dead! in darkness, how profound ! 
Suddenly the raucous yells of a man scuttling 
up from the beach split the quiet repose ; followed 
rumbling murmurs and some scattered cries; a 
woman’s shriek heralded a babel of frantic shouts 
that developed into a roar as the city awoke in 
terror of it knew not what. But the drums and 
bugles sounding troops to arms, and the great church 
bell clanging noisily, convinced the distraught 
citizens that it was no nightmare, but a dread 
reality ; and the city filled with tumult, as if all the 
demons in pandemonium had been let loose to 
shatter her tranquillity. 

When Francis Drake and his men heard the din 
they knew that the die was cast, and all their heart 
and all their brawn would be in fullest demand, and 
even then the issue in doubt. 

That sudden turmoil had a paralysing effect on 
Bob and Dick Trevor ; they had never heard any- 
thing so awe-inspiring ; and indeed no sound ever 
ascended to Heaven quite like a city in terror. 

But there was no time to think, let alone to be 
afraid. This was war, and they were making it, 
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and it behoved them not to lose touch with their 
friends, or dear old Devon would never see them 
again. 

Leaving a dozen men to guard the boats, the rest 
made for the new eastern battery of which the. 
negroes had informed Drake; but it was not yet 
completed, and not a gun was mounted, and one of 
the English leader’s greatest fears was removed. 

Now for the dash into the heart of the town, for 
which the daring marauders divided into two parties, 
each taking a different way to the Plaza, their 
agreed meeting-place. With their fiery pikes blazing 
furiously, their voices on the top note of defiance, 
a drum booming and a trumpet blaring, Drake led 
his force by way of the main street, while John 
Oxenham’s party sought a more roundabout route. 
How they knew the way with practically no hesita- 
tion only Drake—and Heaven—could have told. 

But if the populace could do little but raise a 
tumult, the authorities were rising to the occasion, 
as Drake discovered when his little party reached the 
Plaza and were met with a volley of musketry from 
a Spanish force assembled almost opposite. The 
marksmanship was rankly bad, owing to nerves or 
the poor light, for only the English trumpeter 
dropped. 

Before the enemy could reload, Drake’s men gave 
them one dose of shot and a sprinkle of arrows, 
and then dashed madly where the Spanish 
matches glowed. 

How the Englishmen thrust and cut with pike and 
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sword or crashed the butts of their muskets on the 
foe! But the Spaniards, in superior force, were 
putting up a strenuous fight against the buccaneers, 
and the result was doubtful. P 

In the scurry of starting into the town Bob and 
Dick Trevor got separated, Bob attaching himself 
to Drake, while his brother went off with 
Oxenham. 

Bob bore himself bravely in the hot fracas in 
the Plaza; he had disposed of one fellow, and 
was now being hotly pressed by another. 

At the moment not only did it seem that Bob 
would go under, but the whole of his party with him. 

Just when the result was in acute suspense a 
shattering volley burst upon the Spaniards’ flank, 
intimating to Drake’s party that Oxenham had 
arrived, and they bucked up and slashed back at the 
enemy with renewed vigour. 

Bob Trevor was pretty well spent in his efforts 
against a full-grown man when relief suddenly 
came. Whether it was Dick’s rapier or Ben 
Brewer’s pike that first took Bob’s assailant was 
no great matter either to Bob, who was grateful 
for it, or the Spaniard, who had resigned all earthly 
interest in it. 

The Spaniards were utterly demoralized. In 
the uncertain light they imagined an army had 
come to the aid of Drake, panic seized them, 
and their doom was assured. Bewildered by the 
infernal din made by the two drums and the one 
trumpet, scorched by blazing pikes, harassed by 
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wandering arrows, they broke into an indescribable 
mob making a mad dash for the Panama road, flinging 
down their arms as they ran, leaving Drake to work 
his own sweet will in the Plaza. 

Promptly the Englishmen secured every outlet of 
the square, and Drake led a small portion of the force, 
the twins with it, to the Governor’s store-house. 

All the fantastic dreams of those men had never 
conjured up such a sight as now met their amazed 
eyes. Their simple and mostly untutored minds 
had never imagined what a million pounds worth 
of silver looked like. _ Here it was in bars of 30 lbs. 
each, stacked up to a height of ro ft., the same 
width, and a length of 7o ft. 

But a sight of it kicked their buccaneering instincts 
into prompt activity, until Drake laughingly forbade 
them, for it would be sheer madness, suicide in fact, 
to load themselves even with one bar apiece, with 
the town outside the square full of enemy soldiers. 
Besides, he knew a better hoard down by the shore, 
the King’s own treasure-house, where not silver 
awaited them, but gold and jewels, far greater in 
value and far easier for transport. 

Returning to his main body, Drake found the 
men, now that no actual fighting was afoot, begin- 
ning to suffer from another nervous attack. They 
wanted to enter the church and stop the din of that 
clanging bell, but their leader would not have the 
church profaned. They had heard shots in the 
direction of the shore, and believed their boats were 
being attacked and their escape cut off. 
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This last was a different matter, and Drake ordered 
his brother John and Oxenham to hurry down to 
the shore with a party to make sure of their boats, 
and then hie themselves to rejoin him at the King’s 
treasure-house. 

Within the next few minutes, and before they 
could reach the delectable spot, the tempest that 
had been gathering suddenly burst with a perfect 
deluge of tropical rain, that doused their matches 
and ruined their bowstrings before Drake could lead 
his men into the shelter of a shed hard by the 
treasure-house. 

Then it was found out that they were on the wrong 
side for breaking into the wealth for which they had 
come and for which they had dared somuch. While 
they were grumbling and grizzling at the delay, 
John Drake and Oxenham arrived to report that, 
while the boats were still safe, they had seen many 
soldiers on the move, and a friendly negro had told 
them of the arrival of a hundred and fifty soldiers 
only the previous day, and if daylight found the 
buccaneers in the city they would certainly not get 
out of it alive. 

Even in that extremity Francis Drake quailed 
not fora moment. He bade his men restring their 
bows and restore their matches; he jollied them ; 
he even derided them in the hope that resentment 
would pull them together. He ordered Oxenham 
and his brother to go round and break a way through 
the stout door, while he would return and hold the 
Plaza and prevent the approach of any troops. 
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With -a joke upon his lips, he turned to lead 
the way, when suddenly he stumbled, and 
before Bob and Dick Trevor, who were nearest 
to him, could put out hands to prevent it, 
their great captain crumpled up and sank to 
the ground. 

In the affray in the Plaza Drake had been severely 
wounded in the leg; all this time he had been 
bleeding, and had now gone down with his boot 
full of blood. 

It was clear to his men that not only had the 
enterprise lost their leader’s matchless vigour, his 
calculating brain that engineered unending artifices, 
but Drake was in danger of losing life itself, which 
was a calamity too great to think of. 

It was useless for John Drake and Oxenham to 
urge the men to go on with the work of pillaging 
the treasure-house; they roundly declared that 
their imperative and immediate task was to convey 
Francis Drake out of danger ; not for all the wealth 
on the Spanish Main would they imperil his life by 
allowing him to fall into the clutches of the Spaniards, 
who would give more than a king’s ransom to put 
hands on ‘ Gloriana’s Little Pirate.’ 

Without further to-do he was picked up and borne 
with affectionate care down towards the beach. 
But it was no easy task, for El Draque had come out 
of his swoon and was struggling fiercely to prevent 
their purpose. 

‘Will you be fools big enough to go away empty 
when I have brought you to the door of the 
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“ Treasure-House of the World?” ’ he raved at 
them. 

But his protestations were of no avail. There 
were treasures in the world galore, but there was 
only one Franky Drake, of whose particular kind 
God never made more than one at a time. 

So down to the shore they carried him, and 
dumped him in one of the boats; and they rowed 
out as the sun was beginning to gild the eastern sky. 

The attempt to pillage the ‘ Treasure-House of 
the World’ was a failure—but it was a glorious 
one, and the twins thrilled at the thought of it. 

Just as their boat was leaving the harbour Bob 
nudged Dick and laughed. 

‘See you what’s afoot?’ he asked. ‘ Our general 
even now will not go away empty-handed, for by 
Queen Bess we are towing that Spanish ship which 
only dropped anchor just as we arrived.’ 

Dick looked around and verified the statement. 

“The Dons may well think Franky Drake is 
possessed by devils,’ he said. ‘ What an old heart 
0’ oak he is ; and great is the privilege of serving him.’ 

It was these specially-audacious feats that made 
the Spaniards fear Drake almost as much as they 
hated him, and at the back of their minds there 
was some feeling of admiration if they would only 
have admitted it. 

Although Drake’s attempt to pillage the treasure 
of Nombre de Dios had been frustrated, he did not 
therefore seek to put as great a distance as possible 
between himself and the Spaniards. He only 
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retired to an island which was used as a victualling 
storehouse for the city, and there nursed himself 
and the rest of his wounded companions for some 
days, living on the best delicacies the Spanish 
stores could provide. 

Dick Trevor was hugely surprised on the shore 
one day to find a Panama officer inquiring for 
Captain Drake, with whom he wished to have a word. 

Dick, with his hand instinctively on his rapier, 
and taking good care to keep without the reach of 
those who never could be anything but enemies, 
indicated which way to take, and the officer and 
those accompanying him went on their way, leaving 
Dick, who would take care not to lose sight of the 
boat in which the visitors had arrived. 

When the Spaniards reached Drake’s head- 
quarters the first person they encountered was Bob 
Trevor, and the very sight of him affected the 
visitors strangely. 

“Santo St. Nicholo!’ exclaimed the officer, 
crossing himself and muttering fervent petitions. 
‘It is the blackest magic, that can belong to none 
other than Sathanas himself. It proves that El 
Draque is in league with the evil one, and no wonder 
naught avails against him. This young gallant 
we left on the shore. He has not passed us in the 
flesh, and yet here he is before us.’ 

The Spaniard was lost for further words, and 
was crossing himself again. 

Bob smiled grimly at the Spaniard’s superstition. 
He knew exactly what had happened ; but it was 
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far from his intention to assist in removing the 
impression that he and Dick were one and the 
same person. He in turn inquired whom it was the 
Spaniard sought ; and shortly Francis Drake him- 
self made his appearance. 

The Spaniard, with marked courtliness, expressed 
his personal admiration for the daring coup which 
Drake had attempted at Nombre de Dios, and 
admitted that he had been curious to see with his 
own eyes the English sea-rover who was sufficiently 
magnanimous to set prisoners free, when it was, from 
his point of view, greater diplomacy to drown them. 

This, said the visitor, had made a great impression 
on the Governor, who would be happy to furnish 
El Draque with anything that he required. 

Drake listened in silence until the Spaniard had 
made an end. He was suspicious that under his 
cloak of affability, the fellow was nothing less than 
a spy, and he gave him short shrift, with no possi- 
bility of misunderstanding him. Said he brusquely: 

‘Return to the Governor and tell him that I 
desire him to furnish me with nothing. He had 
better keep his eyes open; for, if God grant me 
strength, what I want I’ll take. I’ll reap some of 
your harvest, and the father of Beelzebub will not 
stay me.’ 

‘Now the Spaniards know what to expect,’ said 
Dick to his brother when next they met and laughed 
over the mystification of their foes. 

But Drake had no intention of remaining on the 
victualling island until the Spaniards from Nombre 
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de Dios and other places could muster together and 
attack his small force in strength. 

He loaded up with any Spanish stores that took 
his fancy, and set out on the return to the Islas de 
Pinos, there to foregather with the other portion 
of the expedition. 

Captain Ranse was greatly alarmed about the 
hornets’ nest which had been stirring up, and, 
thinking that his own hard-earned gains were in 
danger, decided to close his partnership with Drake 
and return home. 

Bob was the first of the twain to learn this news. 

“Old Ranse is turning chicken-livered, and is 
bound for home.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Dick, ‘no doubt our captain will 
contrive to manage without him.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ agreed Bob, ‘ but Ranse can do us a 
very good service.’ 

‘Tut! If he’s not for us, he’s against us, and 
I’ve no use for him either.’ 

“Quiet! quiet!’ soothed Bob. ‘If Ranse is 
off back we can send letters home, and mother will 
not bear the messenger any grudge because he could 
not see eye to eye with Franky Drake.’ 

Ah, that was an idea that had not occurred to the 
bellicose Dick, and instantly he agreed that it 
was a chance not to be neglected. 

So two letters were indited that would be balm fc 
Mrs. Trevor and Squire Ransome, and Ranse vowed 
that he would see to it that they reached their 
destination. 
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Captain Ranse and Francis Drake parted the 
best of friends, and the little English ship with her 
two prizes stood out to sea, dipped her pennant 
in adieu, and by evening was but the merest speck 
on the horizon. 

Just to show how much he cared for a Spanish 
hornets’ nest, Drake almost immediately took his 
pinnaces boldly into the harbour of Cartagena. 
He cut out a large ship that was discharging at the 
quay, and carried it out to sea notwithstanding 
the enemy’s guns and musketry. 

This daring outrage would indeed set all the 
Spanish settlements by the ears, and Drake knew 
that he had better make himself scarce before the 
Spaniards gathered together a squadron to rout 
him wherever they happened to find him. 

But Drake would always pit his wits against the 
less imaginative Dons. He fooled them to the 
top of their bent, and only by the next night the 
Spaniards were wondering what had happened. 

There was cause for their puzzlement, for they 
had found the Swan on fire and burning down to 
the water’s edge, and the Pasha and the pinnaces 
seemed to have been smudged off the ocean like 
writing cleaned off a slate. 

Well might it be a mystery to the Spaniards 
when it was really an enigma to John Drake him- 
self. He could not understand why his little ship 
should spring a leak, which could not be located, 
and which defied the pumps, at which toiled all the 
company, even Francis Drake himself. 
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Only when he saw that the incoming water 
gradually gained did John Drake take Franky’s 
advice, and set fire to the vessel in which he took 
such pride. 

It was no mystery to Bob Trevor. He had been 
expecting the Swan to founder. 

One day ashore at the Islas de Pinos he was in a 
little glade through which he expected Dick to pass, 
and he secreted himself in a bush, out of which to 
spring and give his brother a surprise. 

Lo and behold, Francis Drake and Tom Moone, 
carpenter of the Swan, sought that very spot wherein 
to have a most serious talk. 

Even while the boy hesitated about disclosing 
himself, he heard sufficient to guess that Drake 
would be annoyed at him knowing even so little, 
and therefore Bob remained silent and heard his 
leader’s proposal to Moone. 

Franky Drake had in his mind a project against 
the Spaniards which would require the pinnaces 
to be well manned; and now that Ranse had gone 
there were all too few men available for the purpose 
because at least skeleton crews had to remain aboard 
the Pasha and the Swan. 

The leader’s idea was to get rid of the smaller 
vessel, so as to give more men for the pinnaces, but 
he knew quite well that his brother would never of 
his own free will part with his little ship. 

Tom Moone, however, had no scruples when 
Francis Drake sought his aid, although he loved 
the Swan no less than John Drake. But the 
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carpenter loved Franky, and believed in his genius 
still more, and was firmly of opinion that he could 
do no wrong. Therefore he agreed to scuttle the 
Swan whenever his leader gave the word, and 
guaranteed to do the deed so skilfully that it would 
never be detected. 

Bob decided that what he had learnt he had got 
to keep as secret as the grave. In very loyalty to 
his great leader he must not disclose it even to his 
brother. 

This iron resolution of the stripling was but one 
more proof of the almost miraculous influence 
Drake wielded over those who served under him. 

There was something too for Bob to think about, 
namely, the great scheme that Drake’s busy, fertile 
brain was planning against the enemy. 

When the time was ripe for its performance, the 
twins would glory to be in it. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 


HE Spaniards badly desired to know definitely 

what had become of El Draque, and could 

only conclude that he had left that coast for 

some quarter that might prove less hot than 

they had intended to make this neighbourhood for 
him. 

Yet he was no farther away than a little natural 
harbour in the Gulf of Darien, where he intended 
to refit his squadron in readiness for the time when 
he would give the Spaniards cause to remember 
him for all time. 

This spot, which the Spaniards left completely 
undisturbed as if they were unaware of its existence, 
Drake named Port Plenty. It was an apt name 
too, for the adventurers were able to catch fish 
and game in abundance. But that did not satisfy 
Franky Drake, for every now and then his pinnaces, 
like hungry sharks, would dash out on the trade 
routes and loot Spanish ships of their stores, and 
then vanish as suddenly as they had appeared. 

Meantime Port Plenty was growing into a settle- 
ment that would have astonished, and no less have 
raised the ire, of the Spaniards if they had only 
been aware of its existence. 
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A clearing had been made in the forest and leafy 
huts had sprung up as if by magic; and down by 
the shore there was quite a little dockyard, where 
the smiths and carpenters made a continual clatter. 

Francis Drake had accounted it fortunate that 
he had been joined by a negro, Diego by name, 
whose knowledge of the Spaniards and some of 
their settlements was found to be extremely useful, 
and Drake hoped to make use of him in a very 
special direction when the right time arrived. 

The faithful black became very much attached 
to the twins ; probably because of their youth they 
were more joyous and frolicsome than their elders, 
and the negro in the course of his life had not 
encountered much that was of a joyous nature. 

Naturally Diego, having spent his days among 
Spaniards, spoke their language ; and as Bob and 
Dick, like many gentlemen’s sons in England, had 
just a smattering of Spanish, they were able to get 
on together fairly well, and when words failed them 
they resorted to signs to fill up the gaps. 

The woods were alive with birds and beasts of 
many varieties, and in these, of course, the twins 
took the greatest interest. Promptly they secured 
a young monkey for a pet; and when they had 
contrived to catch a parrot they devoted hours to 
teaching it to talk. Often when engaged in this 
task they bethought themselves of Peregrine 
Gregory’s bird, and wondered how fared life with 
everybody at Exington, and especially with their 
mother. 
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It was not all work, for alternate days were 
devoted largely to sports such as archery, bowls, 
and quoits. Sometimes a tournament was arranged, 
and there was keen competition for the prizes which 
were offered. 

The twins afforded good testimony to Nick 
Wyatt’s archery lessons even before they left 
Exington, and they had not altogether lacked 
for practice, especially now that they were 
ashore. 

In the archery competition the mark to be hit 
was a golden coin affixed to the centre of the butt, 
and the coin went to him whose shaft should strike it. 

Not every bowman cared to have his skill assessed 
by his ability to hit so small a mark. In a fight 
the target was the body of a man, with a corres- 
ponding better chance of hitting him than in the 
case of a mere coin. 

There were nine contestants, and it almost went 
without saying that the twins were among them, 
and evinced almost as much keenness as the other 
seven put together. 

There was the twang of a bowstring and an arrow 
whistled across the broad glade and buried itself 
in the butt only inches away from the mark. It was 
a good shot and quietly applauded. 

One by one six other shafts flew onward, some 
better, some worse, but none of them touching the 
coveted coin. 

Then came the turn of Bob Trevor. 

“By the saints he is a comely lad,’ said John 
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Oxenham, ‘ and his posture bespeaks a teacher who 
knows his business.’ 

Bob laid the arrow on the string, glanced keenly 
at the glittering mark, and raised the arrowhead to 
his ear. Followed the twang, and straight and 
almost true sped the arrow to miss the mark only 
by the merest fraction of an inch. 

The effort was received with uproarious delight, 
and all accounted that Bob would prove to be the 
winner. 

By the way, most of those who were looking on 
did not really know whether the marksman was Bob 
or Dick. John Oxenham more than once had 
thought that he perceived some dissimilarity 
when the brothers were together; but when 
they were apart he was fain to confess that it 
eluded him, and it was impossible to tell t’other 
from which. 

“Here comes the twin Robin Hood,’ said the 
irrepressible Oxenham as Dick stepped into Bob’s 
place, and his easy, correct attitude was just as 
evident as had been his brother’s. There was no 
dallying in his movements, it might have been 
Bob repeating his shot. But in this case the arrow 
never deviated by a hairbreadth, but perforatea 
the centre of the coin and embedded itself well in 
the butt. 

Lusty shouts not only signified approval of his 
skill, but testified to the general popularity which 
the twins shared between them. Perhaps Ben 
Brewer’s voice was the loudest, and nobody could 
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have told that he had any very special reason for 
his enthusiasm. 

At first Ben had forborne to mention to anybody 
that he had any knowledge of the twins before they 
made their unexpected appearance aboard the Swan, 
for fear of being charged with aiding the stowing 
away ; but now if he could have provided the expedi- 
tion with another half-dozen such striplings, he 
would have no need to fear the consequences. 

The sailors, rough and ready, accustomed to 
giving and receiving hard knocks, engaged in pas- 
times of a more ungentle kind. Wrestling, in 
particular, was a favourite. 

This afternoon there were a series of wrestling 
matches in which the victor, when he had overcome 
his opponent, had to lift him up and carry him to 
an appointed spot. 

Ben Brewer and Bill Mallock were doughty 
opponents, always willing to engage each other, 
even when there was no prize awaiting the winner. 

They were a hefty couple, much the same in size 
and weight, and so far in their numerous struggles for 
supremacy the honours were about equally divided. 

With locked arms and heaving bodies the giants 
rocked from one side to the other, each striving for 
any trifling advantage that would lead the way to 
something better. 

Brewer suddenly relaxed his hold and ducked down 
with the intention of seizing Mallock below the knees, 
hoisting him up, and carrying him to the winning 
point in triumph. 
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But Ben lost his own footing and fell awkwardly 
at the very feet of Mallock, who, with a gulp of 
surprised satisfaction, stooped and lifted Brewer 
into his powerful arms and strode off with his 
burden. 

But Ben had no intention of playing the inert 
captive. With his knee he gave Mallock a blow on 
the chin that threatened to dislocate his neck, and 
Brewer once more found his feet on the turf. 

Back to the centre of the ring went the two men, 
once more to engage in every artifice they knew. 
They gripped and dipped, and dodged and crouched 
until at length Mallock fell head over heels over his 
recumbent opponent. 

In a flash Brewer had got Bill over his shoulders 
in a position from which he could not escape, and 
Ben not only carried him to the appointed mark 
but beyond it, and dropped the helpless and protest- 
ing Mallock into a bush of most amazing prickli- 
ness. And all laughed heartily—save Mallock, who 
loudly vowed that Ben Brewer would yet rue the 
day. But though the twins were keen enough to 
enter into any of the camp sports, they were still 
more eager to take their share in real fighting, and 
more than once they went off in the pinnaces on 
expeditions that from time to time Drake led against 
the Spanish settlements, more for keeping up the 
hearts of his men than for any real serious purpose. 

In some of the more specially audacious escapades, 
that appeared to have no other object than to heap 
ridicule on the Spaniards, only two pinnaces were 
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employed and the twins had perforce to give way 
to their elders. 

There was scarcely any limit to the bravado 
Drake exhibited, trusting to his wariness and skill 
to extricate him from what seemed hopeless situa- 
tions. He cut out further ships from under the 
guardianship of shore forts; and during a storm he 
sought shelter in the very harbour of Cartagena, 
when he leapt ashore and laughed almost in the 
faces of the garrison. 

And always upon the return to Port Plenty the 
accounts of how the Spaniards had been bearded 
roused the enthusiasm of the stay-at-homes, and 
encouraged that cheerful obedience that would be 
so necessary when they were presented with the 
greater tests. 

It was in the month of December that Franky 
Drake returned from one of his raids on the enemy 
to find that his brother John had been emulating 
his own recklessness, only to meet with the most 
dire misfortune. 

In an attack which John Drake had led against 
a Spanish frigate packed with musketeers, he was 
foolhardy enough to expose himself while armed 
with only a rapier and an old firelock. This was 
courting certain death—and it came to him with 
the very first discharge. 

Not only had the expedition lost a man second 
only to Francis Drake in leadership and popularity, 
but it came just as the time was approaching when 
his assistance would have been invaluable. The 
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pity of it was that John Drake’s unfortunate action 
was in direct disobedience to his leader’s instructions, 
not that that made any difference to Franky’s grief 
for the loss of his brother. 

And the twins mourned the loss of John Drake 
most sincerely. They could never forget the kind- 
ness he had evinced towards the two stowaways 
aboard his ship, and until the moment when he 
had gone on his ill-fated expedition he had borne 
them ever-increasing goodwill. 

Ever since Drake’s arrival at Port Plenty, through 
the medium of Diego he had been in communication 
with the Cimmaroons, whose assistance he desired 
in the wildest project his brain had yet conceived. 
But the negroes had insisted that his scheme was 
impossible unless he waited until the end of the 
wet season. 

Diego, after one of his absences among his own 
people, told the twins something that set their 
hearts afire. 

Somewhere in the neighbourhood of Point San 
Blas a Spanish galleon had run aground and could 
not be got off. The crew and a number of galley 
slaves had contrived to get to land, whence they 
intended to make their way to Nombre de Dios. 

Some of the galley slaves had accepted this 
heaven-sent opportunity to escape from their task- 
masters, and had sought refuge with the Cimmaroons. 

Galley slaves ! 

Suppose that one of them by God’s mercy hap- 
pened to be John Trevor! 
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The twins desired the trusty negro to set out 
again in order to find the poor fellows who had 
shaken themselves free from their hateful shackles, 
so that they might learn whether one of them was 
indeed their father or whether they had ever heard 
of him, and could afford any information concerning 
his likely whereabouts. 

But Diego would not lend himself to any such 
project since he must always be in readiness to wait 
upon Captain Drake; but he would endeavour to 
obtain the services of another Maroon, who would 
do anything in reason that the twins might desire. 

With that Bob and Dick had to be content, not 
knowing whether this fellow would be available in 
a day, a week, ora month. Perhaps not till Franky 
Drake was ready to get on the move, and then the 
twins might have to say good-bye to the great hope 
that had shot up in their young bosoms. 

It happened, however, that their suspense was 
not to be prolonged, for a party of Maroons arrived 
at the camp the very next day. 

Promptly they besought Diego to make inquiry 
whether any of these black fellows had any know- 
ledge of the white slaves who had fled to the Maroons 
for safety and protection. 

Yes. One Maroon had not only heard of the 
fugitives, but had seen two of them who were 
Englishmen, and he also knew the particular tribe 
to which they had attached themselves. 

That was amply sufficient for the twins; they 
were quite of one mind in the matter. 
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Their course was clear. They themselves would 
set out in search of these two Englishmen. They 
were afflicted with qualms about leaving the expedi- 
tion without first obtaining the consent of Francis 
Drake, but they knew full well that he would 
not give permission. What they proposed to do 
was more than a man’s job, let alone a couple of 
mere boys, however doughty Devon cockerels they 
might be. 

Imagine it. Two lads of gentle birth and tender 
years were about to consign themselves to an 
uncharted land, wherein lurked dangers undisclosed, 
from which there was every probability they would 
never return. 

But the call of the blood rang in their ears and 
stirred their innermost being. It was a call that 
would not be denied. 


CHAPTER XII 
ON THE TRAIL 


LTHOUGH Bob and Dick were determined 

to set out on an expedition of their own, 

they had got to do it in absolute secrecy, 

or their plan would be discovered, and there would 
be certain punishment to follow. 

Drake was a born leader of men, over whom he 
seemed to have almost miraculous control. In 
all his plans he would talk matters over with them, 
even if in the end he took his own way, as he had 
from the first intended. But there was one thing 
Drake would never suffer, and that was to have 
his plans upset by others. 

In his mind was now seething the most astounding 
plan of all, and it was his heart’s one desire to bring 
it to a successful conclusion. The rainy season 
with its foul and pestilential vapours had played 
havoc with his force, and already nearly a score of 
the poor fellows were dead. 

It can be imagined what Drake would think if 
the two youngest members of the party took French 
leave, thus further to weaken his force when every 
pair of hands would be so badly wanted. His 
anger would know no bounds, and he would almost 


as soon hang the culprits as look at them. 
I22 
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So the twins made what preparations were 
necessary—very simple ones they had got to be— 
and then would have to watch for an opportunity 
to slip away. 

One of the Maroons, whom they styled 
Blacky because he was several shades darker 
than his companions, undertook to act as 
guide, and also get one of his companions to 
join them. 

Blacky seemed to be a very capable fellow, and 
he was prepared to do almost anything for the 
English boys after they had given him an old 
sword that had been thrown aside as being of no 
further use, and a pistol that was guaranteed to 
miss-fire oftener than it went off. 

Then the twins unexpectedly found their task of 
getting away rendered much easier by Drake’s own 
temporary absence from the camp. 

Nightfall was the time they selected to commence 
the journey. They would not be missed until 
morning, and even then hours would probably 
elapse before any search was made for them, and 
by that time they would be well away and practi- 
cally beyond recall. 

They stole away soon after dusk had descended, 
and made their way to where they had hidden their 
equipment. 

Even when they were but schoolboys in Exington, 
which now seemed so long ago, and was indeed so 
far away, the twins had their heads screwed on 
aright; and after their wonderful experiences of 
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the last few months, they had set about their present 
task quite like old campaigners. 

They did not load themselves up with food, for 
if they travelled lightly they would be able to make 
the quicker progress ; but, as in all probability they 
would encounter wild beasts in addition to other 
dangers that would be sure to crop up, their chief 
consideration was to see that they were properly 
armed. 

A rapier and bow and arrows were absolutely 
essential to each as being the arms to which they 
were the more accustomed. In addition, Bob hadan 
axe, not only for a weapon, but to serve other 
useful purposes, while Dick was furnished with 
a bil—and each of their dusky companions 
was supplied with an old bill from the camp 
scrap-heap. 

During the earlier part of the night, progress was 
tediously slow; for although the blacks seemed 
to possess the eyes of cats, the white boys were not 
so well favoured. But when the moon was up 
they could put on more speed, not that it amounted 
to much even then. 

The twins knew that the forest abounded with 
wild life, although in the neighbourhood of Port 
Plenty they had not seen any of the bigger and 
more dangerous creatures, which probably had 
been scared away by the bustle and noise of the 
camp. But now they were pushing forward into 
the very fastnesses of the forest jungle, in 
which thorns and creepers were in such almost 
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impenetrable masses that a passage had to be 
forced through them. 

Once Bob ran his head against what he supposed 
was a thick liana ; if it had been daylight he would 
have perceived, to his horror, that it was alive and 
twisting rapidly away. It was nothing less than an 
immense anaconda, of which he would learn more 
at a later stage of the journey. 

Once they heard a snarling roar followed by a 
chorus of blood-curdling yells in which there was a 
peculiar drum-like resonance. The commotion, 
which made the very hair of the twins stand up, did 
but intimate that a jaguar had stolen into a colony 
of sleeping monkeys, well named Red Howlers, and 
had slain one for its supper. 

This early experience was not an auspicious 
start ; and if the twins saw their time over again, 
they would have elected to steal from the camp 
by day and risk the chance of their plans being 
frustrated. 

By the time dawn arrived the quartet had put 
many miles between themselves and their friends, 
and were fully committed to their great purpose. 
Only now did the twins realize what a tropical 
forest was really like after the rainy season. It 
had been bad enough at Port Plenty, where the 
pestilential vapours steaming from the sodden 
ground had laid low so many men with fever. The 
camp mosquitoes, too, had been bad enough, but 
those of the recesses of the forest seemed to be 
miniature vampires of special ferocity, and in such 
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swarms as to threaten to suck one dry and drive 
one half frantic with the poison they injected. 

Glad were Bob and Dick to find at length that 
the forest was becoming less dense. Progress was 
comparatively easy now, and soon they entered a 
tract where there were scarcely any trees, only 
scattered patches of shrubs. 

All through the night the twins had scarcely 
spoken to each other, and rarely had passed a 
remark to their guides. Now that they could 
see more plainly they wanly smiled at each 
other, partly in encouragement and partly in 
thankfulness for leaving such a purgatory behind 
them. 

“I feel as weak as a rat,’ said Dick. ‘ What say 
you to taking a rest in this more favoured spot? ’ 

‘I’m gastados too,’ answered Bob, employing 
the common Spanish term for ‘used up.’ ‘ Nothing 
would please me better than to close my eyes and 
forget that ever Columbus discovered the New 
World.’ 

The blacks did not appear to be in any particular 
need of rest, for they were hardened to a life that 
was little better than that of wild animals. 

Presently the twins were in a sound slumber; 
but Blacky and his companion at some little distance 
away only fell into a dog sleep from which they 
would spring on the faintest alarm. 

But it so happened that Bob and Dick gave an 
alarm, and not a faint one either. They sprang 
up muttering like madmen, snatching and tearing 
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at their clothing and indulging in the wildest 
antics. 

It was a simple matter, if not a pleasant one. 
Their sleeping quarters had happened to be in the 
track of an enormous number of foraging ants, 
which always travel in line of column formation. 
They have remarkably powerful jaws for insects 
so small in size, and as they can eat anything softer 
than stone or metal the twins’ skin was bitten almost 
beyond bearing. 

The two blacks had escaped entirely because 
they were outside the ant army’s line of progress. 
But they helped the English boys to get rid of the 
invaders, and they also found a herb with which 
to rub and ease the irritated parts. 

Nevertheless, Bob and Dick were greatly refreshed 
by their short sleep; and as the general terrors of 
the night and the attentions of mosquitoes and 
ants had not banished their appetites, they were 
ready to consider the question of breakfast. Wild 
fruits were close at hand in abundance, but the 
brothers rather fancied something more substantial. 

They had a small quantity of ship’s biscuit, and 
water was available; but neither was that con- 
sidered anything like an epicurean meal. 

‘ Shoot a bird and roast it,’ suggested Dick. 

The forest tree tops appeared to be full of birds, 
screeching parakeets and macaws chiefly, judging 
by their din. 

The boys would have preferred a kind of pigeon 
that frequented Port Plenty, but they supposed 
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almost any bird was much like another, and so Bob 
stole back towards the trees, bow in hand, to see 
what he could add to their attenuated commissariat. 

Meanwhile Dick set the blacks to collect some dried 
grass and dead sticks, with which he then proceeded 
to build a fire. On the ground he placed a dead 
leaf in which he put a few grains of gunpowder which 
he sprinkled with blades of dried grass. When a 
spark fell from his flint and steel on to the powder, 
leaf and grass blazed up, ready to receive more grass 
and turf, and then larger sticks until there was 
quite a good fire. 

By that time Bob was back with a macaw and a 
parakeet. It did not take long to feather them and 
dress them ready for cooking over the fire. 

The flesh of the birds they found was tough but 
tasty, and the boys made an excellent meal, which 
put them in good spirits in readiness for whatever 
the day might have in store for them. 

The blacks had informed the twins that they 
had not yet done with the forest ; for shortly there 
would be another densely-wooded tract to be 
traversed, after which they would come to rising 
ground, where the woodland gradually decreased 
as they ascended the Cordilleras, which had to be 
crossed to reach their destination. 

It was not until the evening that they approached 
the second forest region. There was now no need 
to travel by night, and so a halt was called and 
preparations made to provide as much comfort 
as possible. A quantity of dried grass was collected 
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with which to make soft beds, and in a remarkably 
short time Blacky and his assistant made roofs 
over them with neatly intertwined branches. 

To the second black the twins had given the 
name ‘Scrub’ because his features were wrinkled 
up in an almost indescribable fashion. 

Bob set out towards the trees to shoot birds for 
the evening meal, but returned with an empty bag 
and a rather gloomy face. 

“Not a bird to be seen,’ he growled. ‘Saw 
nothing but a big cat all greyish fawn edged with 
black, and all mixed up with black spots and dashes, 
making it rather a pretty creature. It spat at 
me as if I were the evil one; sol gave it a shaft 
and it went off snarling and snapping like one 
possessed—and we don’t want a cat, little or big, 
for supper.’ 

It was an ocelot which Bob had seen, only he 
had never heard of one. 

Fortunately Scrub had been off foraging on his 
own account. He had brought in an iguana, a big 
tree lizard, that looked much like a miniature 
alligator. 

‘Marry!’ exclaimed Bob, ‘I'll partake of no 
such fearsome creature.’ 

Dick, too, was emphatically of the same opinion. 

Blacky and Scrub only smiled and grunted, and 
prepared the creature for the fire and roasted it to 
a turn. The appetizing odour that arose from it 
caused the twins to wonder whether they would 
not have to revise their unfavourable opinion. 
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They were surprised to find that this lizard flesh 
was the most delicious food, as delicate and tasty 
as a Devon chicken, than which nobody could want 
better. 

When the twins retired to their grassy couch, 
they felt that they had well earned a night’s repose. 
They were now fully committed to the great venture, 
they had made a good beginning, and by the grace 
of God might make a good end. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A DEADLY EMBRACE 


LL through the night Bob and Dick slept as 

soundly as if safely in bed at home. This 
_ morning they were not aroused by furiously-biting 
ants, but by Blacky’s gentle shaking to inform 
them that breakfast awaited them. 

Of course the blacks, with their knowledge of the 
wild, could snare birds and small beasts with far 
greater facility than the twins; but they also knew 
that it was a task that appealed to the boys, and 
as a rule they would leave the task to them. 

Scrub, evidently pleased with his successful 
catering of the previous evening, had now provided 
another complete change in the shape of a fish which 
he had caught in a near-by stream. There was 
clear water in a gourd and aselection of wild fruits. 

The twins were congratulating their guides—and 
themselves—on the excellence of the spread, when 
Blacky’s interest was suddenly attracted to some- 
thing in the distance. The sense of danger had 
been conveyed to him in some wonderful manner 
which he himself would have been unable to describe. 

Scrub, too, was instantly concerned, and evidently 
only waiting to make sure of something about which 
they now had little real doubt. 
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With simultaneous exclamations of alarm to each 
other, the two Maroons called upon the twins to 
fly for their lives, and themselves set off in the direc- 
tion of the nearest trees. 

Looking over their shoulders as they ran, Bob 
and Dick could discern some rather blurred 
mass rapidly moving over the ground in their 
direction. 

Forcing the pace and again turning, the twins 
could then see that they were running away from 
a herd of piggish-like animals, less than two feet 
high at the shoulder, clothed with bristly hairs and 
armed with two little lancet-shaped tusks. 

Two or three of these animals would have been 
no match against the weapons of the twins, but a 
whole herd of them was a very different matter. 

Bob and Dick had never seen a peccary before, 
but had heard of the animal, and knew that when 
in force even the jaguar would fly from their sharp 
teeth and double-edged tusks that cut like knives. 

Unless the twins and their guides could gain and 
climb a tree their expedition would be brought to 
a very summary end. But reach trees they did, 
and they wasted no time in swinging themselves 
up on to branches, well out of the reach of the fierce 
little beasts gnashing their teeth below. 

‘Pestilent pigs!’ exclaimed Bob. ‘A murrain 
on them for having despoiled us of our breakfast.’ 

‘And, perchance, they’ll keep us here until we 
are far hungrier,’ said Dick a little mournfully, 
looking back to where their meal had been eaten 
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or scattered and ruined by the flying feet of the 
angry peccaries. 

There was indeed no telling how long the 
herd would remain masters of the situation. 
Blacky and Scrub were taking the matter very 
philosophically, and said the creatures would at 
least go at feeding-time. 

They went a great deal sooner than that, as it 
happened. 

Although the fierce jaguar and puma often fly 
from a herd of peccaries, they quite as often follow 
one up on the off-chance of picking off a straggler, 
and trust to getting to the shelter of a tree before 
the herd can wreak vengeance on the despoiler. 

This exactly happened. A couple of pumas 
suddenly appeared on the far edge of the peccary 
crowd. Each snatched up a squealing victim and 
made off in two opposite diagonal directions. On 
the instant the herd of peccaries divided, and set 
out in full cry. 

It was at that moment that Bob bethought himself 
of his ill luck the previous evening when he sallied 
forth to obtain the supper. The peccary was but 
a species of wild pig, and its flesh should be pork 
of sorts. So he fitted an arrow to his bow, and as 
the last of the peccaries passed under him he let fly. 

The arrow pierced the creature in the neck, but 
did not stop its wild career. It still went on, 
although with faltering steps. 

‘Praise the saints! we’re rid of those plagues,’ 
said Bob. 
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‘Maybe they'll return,’ Dick reminded him; 
‘and I’d rather praise the saints when I know there 
is another breakfast ready.’ 

Bob was watching the wounded peccary, which 
just at that moment pitched forward and lay still. 
He pointed with outstretched hand to where the 
animal lay in the open. 

‘You’re a good-for-nothing, Dick,’ he said. 
‘ There’s the breakfast, if only you’ve eyes to see it. 
Not so good as a Dartmoor swine, but better far 
than some of the pork junk we used to get aboard 
the Swan!’ 

But the two Maroons, with their knowledge of 
the forest and the animal dwellers therein, were 
making no effort to leave their retreat, nor would 
they until they were quite sure that the peccaries 
had gone for good. 

When at last Blacky gave the word, and they 
were about to drop to the ground, Bob gave an 
exclamation. 

‘ Of all feathered thieves,’ he said, ‘ if there isn’t 
an eagle or a vulture about to help itself to our 
breakfast ! ’ 

A huge bird about four feet in height, and with 
a wing-spread of at least ten feet, had dropped down 
out of the clouds. 

It was a condor, the largest of all flying birds, 
which will attack small animals, but prefers carrion 
as being an easier meal. 

By this time, being more than commonly hungry, 
the twins were not going to be thus despoiled 
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without making an effort to prevent it. So the 
pair of them dashed forward before the great 
bird commenced to gorge itself. 

The condor, however, exhibited no disposition 
to yield up its prey; it showed fight; and its 
unblinking, burning eyes, its terrible beak, and huge 
talons, told that it would prove no mean opponent. 
But, when Bob had pierced it with an arrow and 
Dick prodded it with his bill, the condor rose up 
into the air and soon was lost to view. 

Immediately Blacky went to the dead peccary, 
and, making an incision in the animal’s back, cut 
out a fetid gland that spoils the whole of the meat 
unless it is removed almost immediately after the 
creature’s death. When at length the quartet 
did get their belated meal, they found peccary flesh 
to be excellent eating. 

Once more the twins entered the forest, this time 
often to encounter such thick undergrowth and such 
a wealth of twining creepers that the axe had to be 
employed in order to clear the way. It was while 
thus engaged that a terrible experience befell Bob. 
He was slashing at some creepers when one of them 
in the twinkling of an eye appeared to spring into 
life, and before he could use the axe in self-defence 
a huge boa-constrictor, fourteen feet in length, 
was winding its coils around the boy’s body. 

Bob’s cry of alarm at once drew the attention of 
his companions to his fearful predicament, and 
instantly Dick sprang to the aid of his brother, who 
was in danger of his body being crushed to pulp, 
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while the head of the reptile was raised above the 
face of the horrified victim as if trying to hypnotize 
* him. 

Dick could have slashed the reptile’s head, but 
was afraid to strike for fear of wounding Bob. In 
that tense moment Dick saw that the boa’s tail was 
wound around the base of a tree so as to give ita 
firm hold. 

Quick as thought he snatched up the axe, which 
had fallen from Bob’s nerveless fingers, and hacked 
viciously at the tail, half severing it in several places. 

It was by mere luck, and not knowledge, that 
Dick had gone the only way to save his brother. 
If he had struck at the head and even killed the 
reptile, the succeeding convulsion of the body 
would still have continued to press the life out of 
Bob ; whereas now the beastly folds relaxed and 
writhed upon the ground. 

Then did Dick strike at the boa’s head, splitting 
it in two, by which time Blacky was making very 
effective use of his old sword on other portions of 
the reptile. 

Poor Bob had sunk to the ground in a swoon, and 
for a moment Dick feared that his brother was dead. 
But, almost with the thought, Bob opened his eyes 
and looked around him in a confused manner, as 
if he were wondering what had happened to him. 
When his eyes rested on the mutilated boa-con- 
strictor recollection came to him. 

By that time Scrub appeared with water, which 
Bob almost greedily drank. 
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‘I thought I was done for,’ he said. ‘ Every 
moment I expected my bones to crack ; but I don’t 
think there’s anything worse than being bruised 
all over.’ 

“Thank Heaven!’ ejaculated Dick. ‘It'll be 
a mercy when we can put this forest behind us.’ 

“And thank you, Dick, my dear,’ said Bob in 
little more than a whisper. And then he fainted 
again, and it would not have taken Dick much to 
have followed suit. 

Some time elapsed before Bob was able to proceed, 
and when they at length came to rather an extensive 
glade they decided to stay there for the night. They 
had got to spend the dark hours in the forest gloom, 
and no enemy of any kind could fall upon them 
in that spot without giving warning. After what 
had just happened to Bob, that thought afforded 
a great deal of satisfaction. 

As speedily as possible Blacky and Scrub 
constructed a leafy screen, and also collected 
a great amount of dried twigs and not a few 
logs in readiness for the fire that would be 
their best protection from wild animals during 
the night. 

While the two Maroons were thus employed they 
startled a small herd of deer, which came bounding 
across the glade, and without any difficulty Dick 
fetched down a fine young buck with a well-aimed 
arrow. 

Nothing could have been better. There would 
be venison enough and to spare, and the Maroons 
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would. see to it that fruits would also grace the 
festive board. 

‘A feast for the gods to-night, Bob, dear lad,’ 
said Dick to his brother, whom he would persist in 
viewing as an invalid, although Bob vowed that 
he was little the worse for the unpleasant crushing 
to which he had been subjected. 

Bob smiled, and asked a question with his eyes. 

‘ Venison,’ explained Dick, ‘ and you'll think it’s 
come all the way from Dartymoor.’ 

‘ What a long way off that dear place seems,’ said 
Bob musingly. 

‘Tis more than half a year since last we saw it,’ 
answered Dick. ‘ I wonder when we'll see it again?’ 

Bob did not reply, but he had been wondering too, 

After the evening meal the twins reclined at their 
ease, discussing the doings of the day and speculating 
whether they would be permitted to enjoy a night’s 
unbroken rest. 

‘Methinks,’ said Dick, ‘ that it would have been 
wiser if we had chosen the longer way round rather 
than have braved the dangers and difficulties of 
the forest.’ 

“We did it for the best,’ replied Bob. ‘ Our 
idea was not only to save time, but to avoid the 
possibility of falling in with Spaniards.’ 

Blacky had not come by the forest route of his 
own free will. He had proposed to avoid it as 
much as possible by making wide detours. Not 
being able to converse with the natives with the 
fullest understanding, the twins had failed to 
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realize the dangers which Blacky had sought to 
impress upon them. 

Bob and Dick had but two ideas in their mind: 
they were impelled to seek out the two English 
galley-slaves of whom they had heard, and they 
wished to return to Francis Drake, make their 
peace with him, and be in time to share in the 
greatest of all adventures, upon which they knew 
his heart was set. 

When the white boys, in opposition to Blacky’s 
-advice, had decided to take this route, the Maroon 
had not argued the point, but had given in to their 
master spirits. In his black philosophy, doubtless 
he concluded that, whichever route was taken, it 
all came in the day’s work, and, so long as he was 
suitably rewarded according to promise when he 
had fulfilled his contract, there was no occasion for 
him to be greatly concerned about the matter. 

Now that the shortest way was likely, after all, 
to occupy the greater time, the twins had to recog- 
nize that it was their own doing and they must 
needs make the best of it. 

And as they looked around them in this strange 
tropical conservatory of nature, in which the 
vapours were rising as from a great fermenting vat, 
the twins might be forgiven if they doubted whether 
there was any ‘best’ in that to which they had 
set their young hearts, or whether only the worst 
might not await them. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DEATH SWAMP 


IGHT seemed to settle on the forest glade 
N with almost astonishing suddenness. The 
screeches of the birds of the parrot tribe 
had subsided ; but ever and anon the Red Howlers 
set up their fearful orchestral din that was most 
nerve-disturbing, while the roars of jaguar and puma, 
sometimes quite close at hand, were enough to chill 
the hearts of the two boys, who had ventured into 
one of the biggest menageries of the wild. 

Blacky and Scrub saw to it that their fire was 
kept going, and at any moment they were prepared 
to heap on dry brushwood to give a blaze that 
would give pause to any animal, however big and 
savage. 

Sometimes the forest was hushed into an eerie 
silence that perhaps played more havoc with the 
nerves than noise, for horror grew darker with their 
fancies, and they longed for the grey of the dawn. 

More than once Bob and Dick sprang up in alarm 
as they heard the thud of pounding feet across the 
glade, and then a roar would tell them that a herd 
of deer was in full flight and a puma in hot pursuit. 

Once a number of deer came close up to the fire, 
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It would have been an easy matter to have launched 
an arrow and laid low one of the beautiful creatures, 
which more than a little resembled the roe-deer 
of Devon and Dorset. The party had abundance 
of meat, and Blacky had set some of it to be smoked 
so as to be of service in a later stage of the journey, 
when fresh meat might not be easy to procure. 

One Maroon or the other took it in turn to watch, 
and might be trusted to arouse his companions if 
necessity called for it. Blacky was on sentry, 
sometimes looking at the fire as if deep in thought, 
and there was no knowing what was in his untutored 
mind ; and ever and anon his black eyes searched 
around him, especially when his ears had detected 
some suspicious sound that white ears would have 
passed unnoticed. 

Suddenly Blacky was alert in every fibre, his 
eyes aglint as they sought to pierce the gloom—and 
he saw two fiery eyes bent upon him from the other 
side of the fire. Although the Maroon made no 
apparent sound or movement, in a second he had 
aroused Scrub, who in his turn nudged the twins 
into wakefulness. 

They were the baleful eyes of a jaguar that were 
taking in the fire—and perhaps the quartet in 
dread expectancy beyond it. Nearer and nearer 
came the great cat, its tail swishing, its frightful 
fangs working in a hideous manner. The beast was 
evidently puzzled by the fire, which at the moment 
was burning brightly. 

Blacky had arrived at the conclusion that the 
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beast had come sufficiently near to make their safety 
doubtful, if it elected to risk the fire and make a » 
spring. Snatching up a red-hot brand, he hurled 
it at the fearsome creature, which gave an angry 
roar, leapt up, and bounded off out of sight. 

‘ Thank God’s mercy he has gone,’ Bob said. 

‘Amen,’ murmured Dick. 

But there was no more sleep for the twins that 
night. They lay waiting for the dawn, when 
movement and progress, however slow it might be, 
would leave them less time for the morbid thoughts 
and the disturbing dreams that night brought in its 
wake. 

Next day was impressed upon them what danger 
they had possibly escaped thanks to Blacky’s 
well-aimed firebrand. They had come to the 
bank of a stream that wound through the forest, 
and which, later on, it would be necessary for the 
party to cross. 

The twins were watching a herd of capybaras 
going down to the water, in which they spend a 
great deal of their time. The capybara is little 
more than a rough-haired guinea-pig, about a 
hundred pounds in weight, rather sluggish in 
movement on land, but swiftly-moving in water, 
thanks largely to its powerful and half-webbed feet. 

As the twins watched the unsuspecting animals, a 
jaguar leapt from a branch of a tree, where it had 
been lying in wait, and, with a blood-curdling 
snarl, buried its fangs in the neck of a capybara, 
and bore the lifeless carcass off almost before the 
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boys had realized what had happened. The rest 
of the capybaras, in terrible affright, took to 
the water, dived, and disappeared, and several 
minutes elapsed before their snouts poked up to 
take breath. 

Then there was another unexpected commotion 
that rooted the twins to the spot. Coiled round a 
fallen tree was an anaconda, or water-serpent, 
thirty feet long if it was an inch, with its head and 
a great portion of its length under the water. The 
loathsome head was now up-reared to dart at the 
nose of the nearest capybara, which could not escape 
the grip of the back-reclining double range of teeth ; 
and the reptile commenced to compress its prey 
preparatory to swallowing it whole. 

The twins withdrew from the scene of these two 
forest tragedies ; and, if the greater horror were in 
the eyes of Bob Trevor, little wonder, bearing in 
mind his own experience of yesterday. 

‘Nature is a cruel devil,’ he said to his brother. 
‘It almost makes one wonder why the Creator of 
all things permits such things to be.’ 

Dick only nodded his head in intimation that it 
was past his understanding. 

‘Bear in mind, brother mine,’ he said, ‘ that if 
the beasts of the wild are cruel there’s no blame to 
them, for they act only according to their nature, 
bestowed by God Himself. But man can be almost 
equally cruel to his fellow men, else would we not 
be on our present journey.’ 

‘ Aye, sure,’ agreed Bob, falling into a brown 
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study, as they went on their way behind the 
Maroons. 

For days and days the twins were led onwards, 
sometimes making fair progress, at other times 
almost ready to give up their task in absolute 
despair. As they wended their weary way they 
became a prey to growing dread and weakness. 
The scratches of thorns, the bites of insects, started 
ulcers that drove one almost to distraction ; and 
the boys became filled with the desolating fear that 
their strength would fail even before they could 
get out of this maze of trees, trees, trees ! 

At such a time Blacky ever heartened them by 
the promise of more easy going when once they left 
the forest behind them, not that their journey 
even then would develop into an easy one. Far 
from it. 

From the day that the twins had set out from 
Port Plenty Bob had kept a record of the time. 
One morning, when Blacky roused them from their 
slumbers, Dick was almost startled when his brother 
said on a quiet and feeling note : 

“A Merry Christmas, dear lad. Many of them; 
but heaven forfend another such as this.’ 

It was indeed Christmas Day, the great festival 
that had always been a shining spot in the life of 
the two lads. 

What a contrast this Christmas Day to others 
they could recollect! In fancy’s eye they could see 
the great hall at Exington, where the yule-logs had 
been drawn by the Squire’s retainers, the boar’s 
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head and huge barons of beef on the groaning side- 
boards, and the Lord of Misrule and the mummers 
making merry. 

Yet even this Christmas Day they were spending 
so far from home, and under such different condi- 
tions, was to bring them some special gladness, for 
that very afternoon the twins emerged from the 
forest gloom into the light of broad day, and across 
a stream they could see the billowy contours of the 
land stretching away towards the distant mountains. 
They had only to cross this not-very-wide river to 
enter what to their fevered eyes looked like a verit- 
able land of promise. 

The river, with its rather sluggish current, was 
not choked with vegetation or overhung with trees, 
as was the case when they had encountered the 
same stream in the depths of the forest behind them. 
Yet those turbid yellow waters were full of perils. 
Blacky: had told the twins of electric eels, six or 
seven feet in length, whose very touch was paralys- 
ing, and shoals of little Carib fish that in a few 
minutes would convert a living anatomy into a 
bare skeleton. 

Both species of fish were in the stream for a 
certainty ; and, what was infinitely worse, there 
were hungry and alert alligators. The twins eyed 
the ill-favoured stream sourly. 

‘’Tis the river Styx on earth,’ said Bob, ‘and 
yonder are the Elysian fields our souls desire, and 
yet no Charon to ferry us to the other side.’ 

Dick was aware that his brother’s simile was not 
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particularly apt; but he knew what he meant to 
express, and it would serve. 

‘ How to cross it is the question,’ he said. “We 
have no boat, and hence must construct a raft.’ 

What sort of raft could they hope to build, con- 
sidering that the only tool they possessed was an 
axe, and that all too small to fell the necessary 
timber. The best they could do was to search for 
two or three fallen trees with trunks of serviceable 
size, bind them together with creepers, and pin 
their trust to such a rude craft to help them across 
to the other side. It took them three hours before 
they found fallen trees to their liking, and by the 
time they had got them down to the water’s edge, 
after infinite labour, dusk was upon them, and the 
passage of the stream would have to wait for day- 
light. 

After an uneventful night, which in itself was ac- 
counted a welcome blessing, the twins greeted the 
appearance of a new day with glad relief. 

If only they had had a coil of rope the binding 
together of two trunks would have presented no 
great difficulty ; but even the most elastic lianes 
were only a poor substitute, ever breaking, and at 
the finish making a very poor job of it. Nevertheless 
it was the best that could be done, and the twins 
were determined to put their fortunes to the test. 
It was no easy matter to get the trunks safely afloat, 
and more difficult still to get aboard without the 
very insecure platform rolling over and spilling its 
load of four into the stream. 
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Very gingerly Blacky and Scrub pushed off with 
stout poles with which they had provided themselves. 
Their intention was to allow their craft to go with 
the stream, gradually nearing the other side to 
effect a landing, no matter how much lower down 
might prove to be the case. 

Although they had several frights, they slowly 
gained upon their purpose, and hope was high in 
the breasts of the twins when the unexpected 
happened. While yet sixteen feet from the opposite 
bank, the raft struck an unseen snag, and incon- 
tinently turned over and threw the quartet into 
the water. 

Fortunately the water was of no greater depth 
than three feet, and the twins and the Maroons, 
making as big splashes as possible in order to scare 
any alligator that might have intentions on them, 
made their way to the bank, heartily thankful that 
no worse had happened. 

Only then did they realize that their troubles had 
not really commenced. They had landed at a spot 
where the stream extended into a marsh of con- 
siderable extent, which seemed to be alive with 
alligators! Disturbed either by the splashing, or 
else scenting food, scores of the repulsive creatures 
were already moving towards the stream, their 
long tails trailing in the ooze, and their snouts 
ploughing up the mud as they advanced. 

The twins and the two Maroons had got to run 
this terrible gauntlet, and they were very much 
alive to the horror of the position. It would serve 
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no good purpose to await the oncoming brutes. 
The two boys and their dusky companions had to 
go forward and meet them, and trust to Providence 
to getting through them in safety, with long odds 
against them being able to do it. 

Although in the water some species of alligator 
can make extraordinary speed, on land these huge 
reptiles are awkward and clumsy. The build of the 
neck prevents the animal from moving its head from 
side to side, and it can only turn its body slowly. 

Thus it is no difficult matter for a person of no 
great agility to escape from the jaws of an oncoming 
alligator. But in the twins’ predicament there 
seemed to be but the remotest hope of escape owing 
to the number of the reptiles, as, in avoiding one, 
it would almost inevitably mean running into 
another. 

Fortunately the alligators did not all make for 
the direction of the four adventurers, or their doom 
would have been sealed ; each creature was travelling 
more or less in a bee-line for the stream. Even 
then there were quite sufficient of them to keep the 
twins busily engaged in avoiding them, and often 
they stabbed their rapiers into the open jaws that 
yawned upon them as the reptiles splashed them 
with evil-smelling slime. 

Then occurred a tragedy ! 

Scrub stumbled and fell into the semi-liquid mud 
just in front of one of the bigger of the saurians. 
The poor fellow made a desperate effort to rise to 
his feet, and had almost succeeded when the jaws 
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of the reptile came together and nearly cleft the 
Maroon in two. 

Blacky, in an excess of rage, and regardless of the 
consequences, dashed upon the reptile and thrust his 
bill far into the horrible mouth. But the enormous, 
scaly brute only went ahead, taking the weapon 
with it. 

Two minutes later the twins and Blacky knew 
that the danger was past for them, although they 
had lost one of their number. If Bob had only 
given a thought to a remark he made but yesterday ! 
This was their first taste of those Elysian fields from 
which the stream had separated them. Heaven 
alone knew what else awaited them—they would 
only learn as they pushed on towards their goal. 


CHAPTER XV 
A WORLD IN CHAOS 


\ X THEN once Bob and Dick and their only 

guide got clear of that ghastly morass they 
pushed on with all the speed of which they 
were capable, so as to leave it as far behind 
them as possible before they encamped for the 
night. 

Although poor Scrub was but an ignorant Maroon 
whom the Spaniards would have accounted little 
better than a wild animal, his death made a marked 
impression on the twins, who realized to the full that 
it was only by the mercy of God that they had not 
met with a similar horrible fate. 

It was some consolation to know that in the 
country they had yet to traverse, there was no such 
deep forest as they had passed through and no other 
river to bar their progress. There were more or 
less definite tracks—they could not be designated 
roads—by which the twins might have travelled 
at least a portion of the way, but they would have 
been in constant danger of meeting with Spaniards, 
and they would be captured and consigned as 
prisoners to the nearest Spanish settlement. 

There was no help for it but to go on their toil- 
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selected, who, for his own sake, was little likely to 
run his head into any Spanish noose. 

The twins could now take stock of themselves. 
That terrible forest had made great demands on 
their strength and energy, just as it had left its 
mark upon their apparel. Compared to their 
trim appearance when they left Port Plenty they 
were now veritable scarecrows. Bob viewed his 
brother commiseratingly and looked down at 
himself. 

“We shall soon be in need of a visit to a slop- 
chest,’ he said. ‘ If we return by the way we came, 
we'll leave that thrice-cursed forest as naked as we 
were born. Nothing less than a suit of armour 
could withstand those pestering thorns that ever 
tear at one that passes.’ 

Dick shook his head very emphatically. 

‘You'll never catch Dick Trevor on that forest 
trail again. I’ve had more than enough of it to 
last me all my days; and if we can find no other 
way, I would rather stay where I am.’ 

Blacky was now informing them that he had 
found an excellent spot wherein to spend the night. 
It was a little cave in a rocky eminence that reared 
up in what was practically a plain. 

They had no food other than their last few pieces 
of biscuit, and they did not care to go foraging for 
anything. They would wait until the morrow. 

The entrance to the cave was extremely small, 
barely sufficient to afford admittance into a chamber 
in which there was room for not more than six 
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persons. Close to the mouth they rolled a big 
stone, and then, when they had retired within, 
they drew the stone closer and thus practically 
closed their door on the outside world. 

Ever since they had set out they had not enjoyed 
such security, and it was an immense relief to know 
that in all probability they would enjoy a night’s 
real rest, with no necessity to be on the qui vive 
against some savage creature of the wild. 

When in the morning Blacky pushed away the 
stone and the trio stepped out into the light of day, 
they seemed almost like three new beings. The 
twins in particular had not only renewed their 
strength ; but their hope, which had been on the 
wane, was inspired afresh. 

By general consent they decided that it would 
be well to stay here for another day to enjoy a 
further rest, and then they would set forward like 
giants refreshed, and better fitted to face any other 
obstacles that might present themselves. 

Although as far ahead as the eye could see there 
was no real forest, the turfland was dotted with 
patches of trees, often at considerable intervals 
apart, and therein they would find birds or 
other creatures that would supply very necessary 
food. 

While Blacky set about the collection of materials 
for making a fire, and also water, of which they were 
greatly in need, the twins set out for the nearest 
woodland. Scarcely had they entered it than they 
encountered a remarkable animal such as they had 
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never before seen or heard of. In general appear- 
ance it had the body of a bear, but with a narrow, 
elongated head with a very long snout, and from 
its mouth occasionally protruded a tongue of over 
twelve inches in length, like a great red earth-worm. 
It was apparently a female, for on its back it carried 
a young one. 

The twins were deciding to let the creature alone, 
if only on account of the young, when from an 
opposite direction winged an arrow to pierce the 
young animal, which fell from its mother’s back 
in the death throes. 

The archer proved to be Blacky, who was unaware 
of the twins in hiding. The animal, he informed 
them, was an ant-bear or ant-eater. Its feet were 
furnished with stout claws for breaking a way into 
ant mounds, and with its long viscid tongue it 
licked up the insects in quantities at a time. 

Ant-bear flesh was good, Blacky said, and the 
young one would be a great delicacy, and the twins 
agreed with him when later on they enjoyed the 
tender flesh. 

Upon this occasion they had greater difficulty 
in lighting their fire ; for in their fall into the water 
on the previous afternoon their gunpowder had been 
damped, and it behoved them to get it dry before 
any occasion arose when the twins might require 
to use their pistols. 

All through that day Bob and Dick did little 
more than lounge about the neighbourhood of the 
small cave. They sunned themselves and talked 
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and slept, and then once more retired within their 
retreat for yet a further spell of grateful repose. 

Early next day they were on the move, Blacky 
leading the way, and ever keeping a watchful look- 
out ahead for any foe. He had told the twins that 
unless they wished to make an arduous detour, 
it would be necessary to cross a portion of territory 
that belonged to an Indian tribe hostile to the 
Maroons. 

All through the live-long day they pushed forward 
without meeting with the slightest adventure. 
Night found them very near the foot of mountains 
of considerable height which it was necessary for 
them to cross. So they decided to stay there for 
the night. 

Blacky intimated that they would seek shelter 
in the boughs of some trees; for there appeared to 
be no dry grass or any other material with which 
to make beds or build a fire, and he did not approve 
of sleeping in the open without at least the protec- 
tion of a fire. 

‘ Going to roost like any bird of the air,’ said Bob 
to his brother with rather a grim laugh as they 
climbed up into the branches, where they tied 
themselves with their sashes to prevent falling off 
their perches in their sleep. 

They slept after a fashion until dawn had just 
broken. Then they untied themselves and _ let 
themselves down to the ground. 


“How deathly quiet everything seems,’ remarked 
Dick. 
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His brother looked around thoughtfully, before 
replying ! 

“It seems rather night-time than early morning, 
and I vow it is getting darker instead of the light 
increasing.’ 

As the brothers stood in an attitude of extreme 
watchfulness a sound suddenly arose in an unnerv- 
ing moan, followed by a long tense silence in which 
all nature seemed to hold its breath. 

Blacky was not in evidence. The twins had taken 
it for granted that he was somewhere in the near 
vicinity scouting for the wherewithal for breakfast. 

Then they saw him coming towards them. He 
could not be said to run, he was coming on the 
wings of the wind. His dusky features were 
strained ; his teeth chattered; his eyes boggled 
with a great fear. 

He cried out in his own tongue—the words were 
tumbling over each other—but the twins had no 
clue to their meaning. Half-frenziedly the Maroon 
made agitated gestures with his hands, but still 
the brothers were not enlightened. Even while in 
increasing agitation he sought to explain his mean- 
ing, a terrible noise broke out like a loud but distant 
peal of thunder, coming not from the heavens, but 
from beneath the very feet of the astonished twins. 

Bob and Dick looked at each other with undis- 
guised alarm in their faces. The underground 
artillery broke out afresh. The ground gave a 
convulsive throb as though shaken by a titanic 
hand, and then it moved back and forth, swung 
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round and round, and rose and fell with the gentle 
motion of a boat upon an ocean swell. 

The twins now needed no telling that it was an 
earthquake ; they felt dizzy and suffered the sen- 
sation of sea-sickness. The troubled earth, having 
given this preliminary notice, now came in huge 
waves, causing trees to bend and quiver, and then 
crash down as one wave rolled on only to be 
succeeded by others of still greater violence. 

The lads took each other’s hand—there was 
comfort in mere contact—and turned to fly towards 
the mountains ahead of them. Suddenly their 
affrighted steps were stayed. There was a terrific 
noise from below. The mountain was riven from 
summit to base, one half rocked and waved, and 
then, with a mightiness of sound quite incredible, 
it pitched forward as if the pillars of the world had 
been wrested from their foundations to cast this 
unhappy land into chaos. 

The awful visitation was at an end, and Bob and 
Dick were gazing at each other with wild eyes 
peering out of haggard, ghastly faces. 

‘Heaven help us,’ ejaculated Bob, ‘ and that’s 
an earthquake, and may we be preserved from 
another such.’ 

Dick said nothing; his lips refused to frame a 
word. 

Even Blacky seemed to have paled during the 
great commotion, but already he was smiling in 
proof that he believed all danger was at an end. 
He pointed to the mountain up which they had 
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intended to climb, and shook his head to intimate 
that it now offered no route for them, and they 
would select another that had not been stricken 
into such appalling ruin. 

What particular mountain Blacky was selecting 
was no immediate importance to the twins, for they 
were in no hurry to attempt any climbing until 
they had got the mountain in convulsion at least 
out of their eyes—out of their minds was another 
matter. 

It was not until the next day that they again 
got on the move, and as the mountain presented 
fairly easy going, except in the last stages, they had 
nearly reached the summit by sundown. 

Ever since the middle of the day they had been 
enveloped in a thin mist which prevented them 
from seeing very far ahead, while behind them they 
could see nothing of the plateau below which they 
had left early that morning. But now the mist 
lifted, and they could not only see whence they had 
started the ascent; but not so far away, apparently, 
they could see a great expanse of water all 
alight with the glow of the setting sun. 

‘Look yonder!’ cried Bob with outstretched 
hand. ‘There lies the broad Atlantic, the way 
back home to bonny England.’ 

‘And dear old Devon,’ added Dick on a quieter 
note. 

Both then stood silent, their gaze bent eastwards 
to where sea and sky met. Their thoughts were 
busy with home and all that it implied. 
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Then the sight of the sea brought other rushing 
thoughts. Was Franky Drake out on it tickling 
up the Dons in his own inimitable fashion? Or 
was he at Port Plenty still preparing for the execu- 
tion of a long-cherished dream? Or had he already 
set out on the expedition, and were Bob and Dick 
Trevor to have neither part nor parcel in it ? 

Dick expressed this last thought in as many words. 

‘Even so,’ said Bob, ‘methinks we shall have lost 
nothing in adventure.’ 

‘And gracious Heaven only knows what further 
tests and trials may yet await us,’ Dick reminded 
his brother. 

‘Say not so,’ Bob scowled in mock reproof. 
‘Blacky, I know full well, accounts that the worst 
is over, and in a few days we ought to be 
at our destination ; but only the fates could tell us, 
an they would, whether good or ill awaits us 
there.’ 

As if to give the lie to their guide’s assurance, 
even at that moment Blacky’s own voice split the 
silence with a perfect yell for help. 


CHAPTER XVI 
WHERE DANGER LURKS 


| Die had decided that they would go no 

farther, but spend the night nearly on the 
mountain-top if they could find a shelter from 
the colder night air that would be experienced 
at that greater elevation ; and to that end he set 
about looking for a cave that would suit their 
purpose. It was while he was thus engaged that 
the mist had cleared away to give the twins a sight 
of the Atlantic. 

Blacky’s frantic call came from no great distance, 
and in the direction from which it sounded the 
twins bounded without a moment’s hesitation, 
guided by still further cries. Rounding a big rock 
with their blades already bared, Bob and Dick saw 
a sight that caused exclamations of alarm to jerk 
simultaneously from their lips. 

Blacky, now ominously silent, lay prone at the 
feet of an upstanding shaggy bear ! 

As the twins came into sight, the animal faced 
about upon them with savage fury. Within but 
an instant the boys had lunged at the brute, Dick 
pinking him in the ribs, while Bob’s blade pierced 
him in the throat. 

Now that the bear was wounded, it would prove 
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to be a thrice-dangerous opponent. Dropping on 
all fours, it turned upon Bob, who backed away as 
the beast lumbered towards him. 

Always in its fights, when the bear approaches 
near its adversary, it sits up on its hind legs for a 
moment, and then dashes forward with inconceivable 
velocity. 

This infuriated beast acted in the customary 
manner. Just for a moment it reared up, its tongue 
lolling, its eyeballs blazing fury, preparatory to a 
rush to deal out fearful blows with its huge 
paws. 

Although Bob had no knowledge of how an expert 
hunter would deal with such a foe, fortunately he 
adopted the best method. The moment the bear 
paused and sat up, Bob rushed to close quarters and 
made another furious lunge that pierced the heart 
of the creature, which wavered for a moment and 
then fell heavily on its side. 

By that time Dick was at hand, having stayed 
behind only to secure the old sword which he per- 
ceived was lying underneath their fallen guide. 
He dashed upon the fallen beast and slashed again 
and again at its head to make assurance doubly sure. 

While this brief but stern contest had been in 
operation, the twins had been allowed no time to 
think of the parlous situation into which the bear, 
by striking down their guide, had placed them. 
But with the immediate danger removed, the fact 
that they were on the top of a mountain in an 
unknown country struck them with stunning force, 
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_and they bent their steps back round the adjacent 
corner where the Maroon was lying. 

Imagine their surprise, and no less their delight, 
when they saw Blacky sitting up, rubbing the back 
of his curly black head with a most bewildered look 
in his eyes. He had had a miraculous escape. In 

_ backing away from the bear he had stumbled and 
fallen with the back of his head upon the hard rock, 
and the resounding crack had put him quite out of 
commission. 

In another moment the beast would have been 
striking the prostrate man with its chisel-like claws, 
but fortunately the twins appeared to distract the 
bear’s attention. Beyond being very tender at 
the back of his pate, Blacky was none the worse 
for his narrow escape. 

If there were other bears in the vicinity it was 
more than ever necessary for the three adventurers 
to secure a safe lodging for the night. Fortunately 
Blacky had already discovered a most likely place, 
to which he now led the twins for their inspection 
and approval. 

It was only a deep and rather basin-like depression 
in the top of a big rock. Lying in it they would not 
only be sheltered from the wind, but it placed them in 
an excellent position to ward off any attack that 
might be made upon them by either man or beast. 

But Blacky, with the intuition of the savage, 
accustomed to having to make the best of things, 
had conceived another idea. If they removed the 
skin from the bear, it would serve as a covering for 
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their sleeping-place, and would provide just the 
additional warmth they would require. The car- 
case of the bear they would leave where it was 
until morning, when they would cut off some steaks 
of flesh in readiness for cooking as soon as they were 
able to build a fire. 

In due course the trio retired to their little aerie, 
and when the bearskin counterpane was in position 
they arrived at the conclusion that matters might 
easily have been a great deal worse. 

There was an unusual awakening in the morning, 
nothing less than the raucous screeches of a couple 
of condors quarrelling over the remains of the bear. 
From under the bearskin covering Bob could have 
studied the birds of prey at close quarters and at 
his leisure had he desired, but his only thoughts 
were that the condors would deprive them of a meal, 
for which the keener mountain air had set his 
appetite clamouring. 

Consequently Bob and Blacky emerged and beat 
the thieves off until the Maroon could cut off 
sufficient meat for themselves, and then leave the 
big birds to return and gorge themselves to repletion. 

Poor Dick had taken no interest in the condors 
or in anything else. His head felt like lead, and 
every bone in his body ached intolerably. He was 
sick, and Bob had seen too much of sickness both 
aboard the Swan and at Port Plenty not to be aware 
how serious the matter might prove to be. 

It was imperatively necessary to find fresh 
quarters. Where they had slept for the night was 
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too cramped, and particularly was it too exposed. 
They must either go forward or backward, and find 
a suitable location, where Dick could lie in comfort 
and security while the sickness ran its course. 

Blacky acted like an angel in this extremity ; no 
white man could have shown more solicitude for 
Dick. He decided to go back on their tracks; 
downhill would be easier to carry the sick boy, and 
the woodland was the nearer on this slope than on 
the other, to say nothing of the intervening climb 
between. 

Using the bearskin as a kind of hammock stretcher, 
Bob and Blacky carried Dick ever so gently, ever 
so slowly, for miles down the declivities, until a halt 
was called. They were again below the region of 
colder mountain air, the slope was diversified by 
woodland patches, while among the rocks they would 
surely find a comfortable shelter. 

Blacky did not have long to scout about before 
he discovered just the spot that was wanted—a 
large open cave with an inner chamber that gave 
them a home of two compartments. 

Dick was in need of medicine, and Blacky forth- 
with proceeded to supply it. He knew the healing 
properties of any plant that grew in that region ; 
and when he had collected his materials he proceeded 
to concoct his potions by boiling leaves and roots 
in a gourd for a saucepan. 

Let the uninitiated, who might be disposed to 
declare such a thing an impossibility, remember 
that water can be boiled in an eggshell. True, it 
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could have been done better by other means, but 
Blacky did the best he could under the circum- 
stances. He administered the simple medicine, and 
in quite a short time it was having a beneficial effect. 

But many weary days elapsed before Dick was 
able to travel. Whatever now happened, Bob could 
only suppose that they would not now rejoin Francis 
Drake, who long before this must have departed 
from Port Plenty, if not from the Indies altogether. 

‘ Better to have missed Drake than to have lost 
dear old Dick,’ concluded Bob. 

Then did Blacky one dawn lead his charges higher 
up the mountain, the twins following with more 
than one backward glance at the Atlantic which 
was now lighting up as Phoebus in his chariot of 
golden fire came rushing from the east, just as has 
been the case ever since the first dawn when God 
made light and declared that it was good. 

At last the twins were on the very summit of the 
mountain, and eagerly bent their expectant gaze 
to view the country that lay before them. Nothing 
was seen, however, but a thick haze, through 
which they descended until they entered woodland, 
which in any case would cut off any distant view. 

Now on the downward slope, Blacky was able 
to set a good pace, and the twins in good heart 
followed closely in his steps until they entered 
another forest, but nothing like that almost impene- 
trable green horror that had barred their steps in 
the earliest stage of their journey. 

Although Blacky said nothing on the subject, 
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Bob and Dick were quite aware that the Maroon 
seemed to be doubly alert and watchful, and con- 
stantly his eyes were bent upon the ground as 
though he was in a state of expectancy. In the 
event it happened that it was Bob who alighted 
upon something that gave them pause—the remains 
of a fire. 

Even to the unpractised eyes of the twins this 
discovery was of ominous importance. It pointed 
to others having been there, and Blacky quickly 
pronounced that the fire had been dead only a few 
hours. What they now desired to know was whether 
the fire had been built by friend or foe, and there 
even Blacky’s savage faculties were at fault. 

The trio went forward, with the Maroon ever 
scouting ahead, breaking off at intervals to the 
right or left, quartering the woodland like a well- 
trained dog. But for the need for caution lest they 
disclosed themselves to a possible human enemy— 
in reality more dangerous than some mere wild 
creature—the twins would have enjoyed their 
pilgrimage through this glorious woodland with its 
long vistas and sunlit glades across which darted 
birds of many hues. 

Most of all they were delighted with the humming- 
birds, tiny winged gems that hummed or buzzed 
about like so many gorgeous bees. They tried to 
decide the exact colours that shone on these little 
marvels of bird life that are to be found only in 
the New World. 

It was a sheer delight to watch a bird dart through 
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the air with the speed of an arrow; or hovering 
over a flower to extract the sweetness from the 
blossom, the long feathers of the tail meanwhile 
opening and closing in the most graceful manner ; 
or shooting to the very summit of a lofty tree, giving 
the spectator only the impression of a flash of many- 
coloured light. 

The beauty of the scene, or the sight of its many 
denizens, however, in the minds of the twins had 
to give place to the graver question of their safety. 
Safety? There was no such thing for two white 
boys in that particular region of the globe. 
Presently it was impressed upon them that there 
was every possibility that they were in extreme peril. 

They were already thinking of coming to a halt 
for the night, and were hoping to fall in with some 
animal that might be killed for food, when they 
made another disturbing discovery. This time 
it was the body of a small deer, from which had been 
cut away all the more useful portions of the meat. 
Not only was it freshly killed, but there remained 
the arrow that had fetched the creature down— 
and the arrow was undoubtedly one belonging to 
the tribe of Indians of whom it specially behoved 
Blacky and his friends to be extremely careful. 

Blacky decided to halt forthwith. They might 
even stay there for a whole day rather than court 
the danger of overtaking those whom it was to 
their greatest interest to avoid. 

That night they sat in front of their fire and fed 
it with green twigs so as to prevent a blaze, which 
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might be detected by the enemy, who for all they 
knew were very close at hand. Bob and Dick 
could scarcely have analysed their thoughts, except 
to know that always their minds returned to the 
ever-present danger that threatened them. 

The night passed silently save for the noises 
inherent to the wild life of the wood when the 
nocturnal beings ranged hither and thither in 
search of food. The twins and their guide slept, 
one or other occasionally muttering as he battled 
in his dreams with some imaginary foe. 

The grey dawn stole into the glade, on the far 
edge of which there was the faintest movement in 
the undergrowth. Perhaps it was caused by some 
wild animal, perhaps it was due to the rather chill 
wind that the dawn had brought with it. 

Far from it being anything so innocuous. The 
prostrate forms of the twins and Blacky were being 
surveyed by avid eyes set in the evil-looking features 
of a dark-skinned face. Danger had never yet 
lurked nearer the twins since they set out on this 
long trail. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SMOKED OUT 


HE dawn lent a ghastly hue to the faces of 

Bob and Dick as the Maroon aroused them, 

for their sleep had refreshed them but little. 

They had been wrestling with dreams far from 

pleasant ; and now, as they shivered from the raw 

air, there bit into their minds the returning know- 
ledge that they were overhung by danger. 

The Maroon appeared to be his usually imperturb- 
able self, and busied himself in preparing the simple 
breakfast, which consisted only of several very 
small birds which he had obtained the evening 
before. It was not, however, easy for the English 
boys to read the native mind; they could not 
interpret black features with the same readiness 
they could in the case of white ones. Blacky was 
very far from being undisturbed, but with native 
apathy he would await events to prove whether 
his fears were justified or not. 

Although the Maroon on the previous day had 
decided on the advisability of postponing their 
progress for a period, he had now changed his mind, 
and shortly they were swinging along in a north- 
westerly direction. 


As they pressed forward the twins conversed 
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in low tones on what they saw around them, or 
quite as often on their hopes and fears. They 
were quite aware that in this daring venture they 
might be pursuing the merest will-o’-the-wisp, but 
they persuaded themselves that circumstances 
left them no other course. Were there anything 
in filial love it was their bounden duty to follow 
up the slightest clue, if only for their own young 
souls’ satisfaction. It was this question that 
happened to be uppermost in Bob’s mind at the 
moment. 

“I wonder,’ he said, ‘ whether the letter we sent 
to Uncle Ransome stirred him up to send forth an 
expedition to the West.’ 

“I doubt it,’ replied his brother. ‘ He is getting 
on in years. Had he not lost the fire of youth, it 
would have been a different matter. Besides, he 
always was a home-bird, and looked upon even 
a journey to London as quite an arduous adventure.’ 

Dick spoke almost with lofty contempt, as became 
one who had not only voyaged across the Atlantic, but 
even then was penetrating into the most outlandish 
places that would have astounded, if not horrified, 
those fond of taking their slippered ease at home. 

During the morning the weather had changed, 
the sky became overcast ; there was thunder in the 
distance ; and shortly the rain descended in torrents. 
It did not cause the twins and Blacky any great 
personal inconvenience, for they were able to secure 
shelter in the hollow trunk of a big tree ; and when 
the downfall ceased they emerged quite dry. 
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The rainfall, however, was not without its effect 
on the three travellers, although in a direction 
perhaps quite unexpected by the twins, whatever 
might have been Blacky’s thoughts upon the subject. 
Only one hour later Blacky came to a full stop ina 
glade and bent his head until it almost touched the 
ground. In the soft turf there were the most 
distinct footprints. 

Evidently those who had built a fire in one place 
along the route, and had killed a deer in another, 

-had been overtaken by the rain at this spot, and 
thus the soft ground commenced unfailingly to 
disclose their tracks. Beyond any possibility of 
doubt there were two Indians travelling in front of 
them in the same direction. 

It was comforting to think they were not in the 
rear, or they would have been the discoverers of 
tracks ; and if the worst came to the worst, it was 
a blessing to know that the Indians numbered no 
more than two. 

Only a little farther on, however, Blacky struck 
the track of a single Indian, who had come in an 
oblique direction to join his two compatriots. The 
Maroon pointed out where the three had met, and 
it was evident from the more trodden ground that 
they had stood there for some time probably engaged 
in a discussion. 

If Blacky had only possessed the gift of second 
sight, he would have known that the third Indian 
was telling his friends of the three travellers who 
were coming on in their rear. Being in complete 
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ignorance on that point, Blacky did no more than 
call a halt of a couple of hours, so as to enable the 
Indians to get still farther ahead, and thus make it 
very improbable that they would ever meet. 

The twins and their henchman spent some portion 
of that time in paying attention to their weapons. 
They restrung their bows; Blacky sharpened his 
old sword on a big stone ; and the twins made sure 
that their gunpowder was now quite dry and their 
pistols in good order. 

When at length they resumed the trail Bob and 
Dick were not at all depressed, for Blacky had told 
them that they would soon see the last of the wood, 
and after they had passed through a narrow defile 
in some hilly offshoots from the mountains they 
would leave the Indian country, and then might 
soon hope to fall in with friends and all danger 
would be at an end. 

As Blacky had predicted, they came to the end of 
the woodland just at dusk, and there was yet time 
to reach the entrance to the defile while the light 
remained. Thereabouts they would have no diffi- 
culty in finding a cave wherein to spend the night. 

They did not fare very sumptuously that evening, 
for Blacky was running no risk in igniting a fire. 
They had only a bit of smoked venison, and it was 
rather dry eating without a spot of water to drink. 

Guided by a former experience, Blacky decided 
upon a cave with a very small entrance, so that 
they could close the aperture as once before with 
a big stone. Bob and Dick with their well-tried 
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guide retired within their shelter even before it was 
quite dark, not at all likely to quarrel with this 
opportunity of a longer sleep than usual in great 
security. 

As it was quite dark within the cave when the 
twins and Blacky awoke in the morning, they had 
no idea of the time ; they did not know whether it 
was merely dawn or whether the morning might 
not be considerably advanced. 

Blacky was about to roll away the stone when 
he withdrew his hand as though he had been stung, 
giving vent to a muttered execration in his own 
tongue. It was not through the medium of his 
fingers that had come an intimation of danger, but 
through his ears—for he had detected voices on 
the other side of the stone. 

Whether they were caught like rats in a trap, or 
whether some persons were there merely by accident, 
it was impossible to tell. They might be friends— 
they might be foes! 

The twins and Blacky had to get light on 
that vital point. Better to know the worst than 
for their minds to be in the torment of doubt. 

The matter could be decided in a moment if 
Blacky would only push away the stone so as to 
bring his eyes into play. The stone, indeed, had 
to be moved for that purpose, but it might be 
done so slowly as not to be perceptible except to 
anybody watching it in the expectation of seeing 
movement. 

By means of a bill, used as a lever, Blacky edged 
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away the stone very gradually, until there was an 
orifice to which he could apply an eye, where it 
remained glued for some moments. Behind him 
sat the twins in a state of tense anxiety. 

The Maroon backed away and faced his friends. 

‘Indians,’ he said in a sepulchral tone. 

The three put their heads together and engaged 
in whispers ; but in the darkness, without expressive 
features and gestures with their hands, it was 
difficult to make themselves perfectly understood. 

Nevertheless the twins gained the impression 
that the Maroon did not believe the presence of the 
enemy was due to chance; rather had the Indians 
tracked them to the ravine, where the sterile ground, 
hard as iron, showed no trace and caused them to 
be at fault. 

‘Then we remain here until the varlets give up 
the search,’ said Bob, ‘ for it is more than possible 
they’ll never think of removing the stone.’ 

Dick signified that his thoughts were quite in 
agreement. 

Blacky said nothing. He knew the Indians too 
well to expect them to leave the trail until they had 
exhausted its every possibility. 

Bob betook himself to the narrow slit of light 
to see for himself. The sight that met his 
eyes was not one to inspire him with much 
confidence. 

It was then Dick’s turn at the peep-hole. He 
withdrew almost instantly, and announced : 

‘One of the devils has just arrived with a dog. 
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Such a mongrel I have never before seen, but that 
he’ll nose us out is as sure as fate.’ 

His voice had in it the wail of bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

Scarcely had he concluded than the dog was on 
the other side of the stone, scratching furiously 
and uttering short angry barks. A chorus of savage 
yells assured those within the cave that they were 
lost, which was impressed upon them the further 
as the stone was rolled away. 

The dog appeared in the entrance to the cave, 
and then with a triumphant yelp sprang within. 
It was the last sound the creature would utter, 
for even the yelp was cut short as Blacky’s sword 
descended, nearly severing the dog’s head from its 
body. 

Outside the cave there was a profound silence for a 
few moments, and then there arose an excited gabble. 

All the trio within could now do was to retreat 
to the farthest extremity, where Blacky lay down 
in a position to see somewhat of what was going 
on outside. 

His view was very restricted, but he speedily 
saw more than he desired, although doubtless it 
was what he expected, and just the course that he 
would have adopted himself had he been in the 
position of the enemy. He turned round and 
whispered to the nearest twin. 

‘ Dick, dear lad,’ said Bob a moment later, putting 
forth a hand to pat his brother’s arm, ‘ there’s 
trouble coming, and we'll not be able to fight it. 
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These brutes are bringing up brushwood to which 
they'll set light and smoke us out.’ 

Dick did not reply for a moment, he only nudged 
Blacky to intimate that he desired to take his place, 
and the Maroon instantly gave way. 

“If we’ve got to die, we'll die fighting,’ he said 
on a note of desperation. 

He was cocking his pistol. He fired, and the fore- 
most Indian, who was placing the brushwood in 
position, dropped his bundle and frantically hugged 
his arm. 

“ That’s one of the varlets,’ he almost snarled. 

‘But is it wise?’ pleaded Bob. ‘ We’ve got to fall 
into the clutches of these miscreants, and the more 
we irritate them the worse may be their retaliation.’ 

“I feel inclined to pistol myself rather than 
give them any chance of requitement.’ 

The words were uttered in a tone of dogged de- 
termination, that assured Bob that his brother was 
a little beside himself. 

‘Nay, lad,’ whispered Bob, ‘it would be a 
coward’s end. Franky Drake would tell us that 
while there’s life there’s hope.’ 

‘ You're right,’ agreed Dick. ‘ We'll go out and 
go down fightin : 

He did not complete, for even as he spoke a 
flaming brand had been hurled at the brushwood, 
which instantly set alight with far more smoke than 
flame. 

The twins wondered how long it would be possible 
to endure the fumes; and then with a burst of 
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gratitude they discovered that the breeze was 
contrary to the enemies’ purpose, and was carrying 
the smoke away rather than into the cave. 

But the Indians, not to be defeated, procured a 
long sapling and poked the burning stuff liberally 
into the cave. It was speedily full of eddying 
wreaths of acrid, biting smoke which filled their eyes 
with intolerable pain that made them gasp for breath. 

‘Out!’ ejaculated Bob, touching his brother and 
making for the entrance, with Dick close upon his 
heels. 

How they got through that smouldering brush- 
wood they had not the least idea. All they 
realized was that they were in the midst of fiends 
with spears and clubs upraised, gesticulating and 
uttering the fiercest cries. ) 

As they took in gulps of the pure air, the twins 
commenced to lunge to right and left, endeavouring 
to obtain a clear course in which to take to their 
heels, and seek to find fresh cover, with some better 
chance of continuing the unequal struggle. 

But the fight was over, for with an irresistible 
rush the savages closed in on them and the twins 
went down game to the last. It had been a forlorn 
hope from the first—but a forlorn hope upon 
occasion turns out to be a most auspicious success. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE MEDICINE BOYS 


WA Bob and Dick came to themselves 
they found that they were securely bound 
and lying side by side. 

Both would have liked to rub their aching heads, 
upon which had dropped the savages’ villainous 
clubs to knock them senseless, but movement was 
impossible. 

‘Where is poor old Blacky ?’ whispered Bob. 

“He was behind me when I left that smoking 
hole,’ said Dick. 

‘There he remains, overcome by the smoke I 
suppose,’ replied Dick regretfully. ‘He was a 
trusty soul, e’en though a dusky one. Well, dear 
lad, I reckon this is the end.’ 

Dick did not say that perchance the real end 
would be far worse, and that the Indians were only 
saving them for torture, to which they often sub- 
jected their prisoners, who welcomed death and 
viewed it as deliverance, 

‘The end of all that matters,’ he agreed very 
solemnly. 

The twins were now able to inspect their captors, 
who were of rather small build, but very muscular. 
They had prominent cheek-bones ; their eyes were 
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small and sunken; their hair was long and black 
and coarse, and they had no beards. They were 
naked except for loin-cloths and rude shoes of un- 
tanned leather. Several of the savages wore heavy 
gold rings in their noses, and were further adorned 
with bracelets and anklets of the same precious 
metal. One man, presumably the chief of the 
party, wore a head-dress of brilliant birds’ plumage. 
Every man was armed with bow and arrows, some 
carried clubs, and others swords of some specially 
hard wood. 

Rather to the surprise of the twins, they per- 
ceived that the Indians, ferocious beings though 
they seemed to be, were viewing their captives more 
with interest than malevolence. It seemed to 
suggest the possibility of better treatment than they 
might have expected. 

When Bob writhed because his bonds were in- 
tolerably tight, a near-by Indian noticed the move- 
ment and its cause, and instantly stooped and 
effected an alteration that brought some ease to 
the captive. 

But the majority of the savages were still in front 
of the cave. They were removing the remains of 
the still-smouldering brushwood. 

When this had been effected one of their number 
got on his hands and knees and crawled out of sight. 
Speedily he was back again, bringing with him the 
remains of the dead dog; and, though the twins 
could not hear what was said, nor would have under- 
stood it even if they had, they gathered from the 
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fellow’s gesticulations that he was intimating to his 
friends that the cave was empty. 

The Indians evidently were surprised, for the 
tracks had pointed to three persons, apart from the 
one Indian who had actually seen them. However 
mystified they might be, the Indians rapidly came 
to the decision that a mere Maroon was of no great 
importance compared to the two white captives, 
whom they would convey to their village in 
triumph. 

Forthwith the legs and feet of Bob and Dick were 
unbound, and a sort of irregular procession was 
formed, with the English boys more or less in the 
middle of it. After a tramp of many weary miles 
over very mixed country the village was reached 
just as darkness fell, and the twins were consigned 
to a hut and a guard put over them. 

Was it any wonder that Bob and Dick had sunk 
into a slough of despondency, if not of despair? 
Could any two white boys have been in worse 
predicament? They were captives in savage hands, 
thought these unhappy lads, without a friend to 
raise a finger on their behalf. 

If the thoughts of the twins sometimes returned 
to the cave, it was more than their eyes could do, 
else would their meditations have taken a different 
turn. The Indians, too, would have had their 
confidence shaken, and would have been doubting 
whether their great capture was a feat that would 
bring any satisfaction in its train. 

Just at that time, when the twins were most busy 
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with their whirling thoughts, or condoling with each 
other on their woeful misfortune, the figure of a 
man emerged stealthily from the cave and dis- 
appeared in the gloom, in a different direction from 
that in which the Indians had set out with their 
captives. 

Even if anybody had been watching, there was 
insufficient light to have distinguished the features 
of the man, but they might just have perceived 
that he carried an old sword in his belt. And 
the weapon had been forged in distant England, 
for of an astounding verity it was none other than 
Blacky. 

It was difficult to probe the mazes of his untutored 
mind. One who spent his days in traversing those 
trackless wilds needed the wit of animal and man 
combined to escape from the perils that ever lay 
in wait for inadvertent feet. 

Blacky had not intimated to the twins that the 
little cave in which they slept was one of the 
Maroon’s own secret hiding-places that had served 
him well upon more than one occasion. Possibly 
not even to his own brother would he have disclosed 
the fact that high up in a corner of the cave there 
was a ledge to which one could climb and obtain 
access to a still-farther recess. 

The moment the twins had gone to show them- 
selves to the enemy in the open, Blacky had sought 
his inner refuge, and there had lain half choked 
until the Indian had searched the cave and declared 
it empty. Now he was scuttling through the night 
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on a well-known trail, with an object in view that 
would have put good heart into the twins had they 
had even an inkling of it. 

But they were trying to compose themselves to 
sleep, possibly to dream of Blacky, what a good 
fellow he had been, and how at least two English 
striplings mourned his untoward fate in whatever 
guise it had come to him. 

Quite early next morning the twins were roused 
from their uneasy slumbers by an extraordinary 
din outside their place of captivity, which they now 
found to be a crude building chiefly of hard-baked 
earth. It had no windows, but only slits, rather 
high up, to admit the light. It was far from being 
a palatial apartment, and contained nothing 
but a rough table, a gourd of water, and the 
heap of dried grass and skins which had formed 
their couch. 

Putting their eyes to interstices in an unsound 
wall of their prison, Bob and Dick looked upon a 
rather unwelcome scene. 

Probably the whole of the inhabitants of the 
village had assembled to see the white prisoners, 
There were not only men, such as the twins had 
already seen, but there were many women, mostly 
hideously ugly, and a great concourse of small fry 
of varying ages. The whole crowd was gesticulat- 
ing and chattering, its speech being a kind of 
monotonous chant. : 

So far as the twins could see, the houses of the 
village generally were smaller than their barn-like 
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jail ; but there were a few of more imposing appear- 
ance, perhaps belonging to the most important © 
members of the tribe. 

Suddenly the crowd was whipped into greater 
animation, and barbaric music could be heard, 
the drumming of tom-toms and the notes of an 
instrument something like a flute. Soon the 
orchestra came into view, but the eyes of the 
twins were bent on the couple preceding the 
musicians. 

One was the ima, or chief, with a most gorgeous 
feather head-dress and with particularly heavy 
gold ornaments that bespoke they were for use on 
high days and holidays. His attendant was the 
biggest savage the twins had yet seen; he was 
the principal warrior and the strongest man of 
the tribe. 

Without any word of command the savage 
assembly formed into a rough double file, and 
fell in behind the musicians. The procession twice 
circled round the building containing the twins 
before the door was opened, and by signs they were 
ordered to stand forth and take up their position, 
with four guards, immediately behind the chief 
and the principal warrior. 

The music, which had been stilled while the white 
boys were being removed from the hut, now com- 
menced afresh ; the multitude chanted weird sounds 
on a triumphant note; and the procession again 
got on the move. 

‘What means this mummery, think you?’ asked 
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Bob of his brother, with perhaps a shade of nervous- 
ness in his tone. 

“It bodes us little good, I warrant,’ said Dick. 
“See you that this Jack-a-dandy in feathers, or 
whatever he calls himself, is wearing my rapier 
and the big fellow with the ugly fat head is wearing 
yours?’ 

Bob did not answer; he was just wondering 
whether they might not be going to their death, 
to be publicly executed in some horrible fashion 
that only the savage mind could conceive. 

Whatever might be the ultimate end of the cap- 
tives, there was really no need for immediate fear, 
as they were only being conducted to the /ele, the 
medicine-man, high-priest, and magician of the 
tribe, for his inspection and his august con- 
sideration. 

Never would Bob and Dick forget their first sight 
of the awesome-looking being who played on the 
superstitious ignorance of his fellows, always to his 
own advantage. If they could have seen him 
without his alarming make-up they would have 
found him to be as ugly as sin, and if he had not 
the most actively-cunning mind his looks would 
have belied him. But on this perfectly natural 
evil foundation the medicine-man had built up a 
most alarming edifice. 

He was a spectral-looking object. He had on 
a high head-dress of upright big black and white 
feathers. His face was painted white, except for 
red eyelids, blue nose, and chin. He wore a kind 
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of vest of ocelot skin, and a loin-covering of porcupine 
quills that rattled like castanets. Round his neck 
was a necklet of monkey teeth. 

This arch-humbug, the supposed controller alike 
of good and evil spirits, exercised enormous power 
over the benighted savages. If he wished to get 
rid of anybody he had only to declare them to be 
possessed of the evil eye and the rest of the tribe 
would dispatch the unfortunate for their own safety. 
He supplied the medicine-bags which the natives 
wore to charm away evil spirits, for which they 
paid him in kind, usually gold, or the best food 
procurable, and thus the charlatan waxed rich and 
uncomfortably fat. 

It was this ghastly image who was about to decide 
the fate of the two English boys. The moment 
his evil eyes alighted upon the captives the great 
panjandrum of mystic rites and ceremonies enjoyed 
a brain-wave. 

For some time he had feared his power was on 
the wane, owing to some of the tribe being sceptical 
of the powers he attributed to himself. The simi- 
larity of the twins he decided to be a miracle in 
itself, they were the offspring of gods, and they had 
come into the hands of the tribe for the special 
purpose of becoming his assistants in his holy, or 
unholy, ministrations to the long-suffering savages. 
That was his momentous decision, one that the 
savages would not attempt to gainsay. 

It was a most amazing stroke of luck for the 
twins. Instead of being condemned to death, with 
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no end of possibilities in the shape of torture, they 
were elevated to the position of gods, and would 
live in security on the fat of the Indian land, if only 
they would act up to this grotesque old fraud, who 
was using them for his own ends. 

With no knowledge of each other’s language, it 
was impossible for the medicine-man to tell the 
boys in so many words of the high estate to which 
he had raised them. They were, however, not slow- 
witted, and could be trusted to gather from circum- 
stances that their lines had fallen in far pleasanter 
places than ever they had imagined possible. 

“We'll play up to this old Jack Fool,’ said Dick 
with a snigger. He had thought that never again 
would anything stir him to laughter. 

‘I was right,’ said Bob, ‘ when I reminded you 
that while there’s life there’s hope.’ 

‘ Of a truth, yes,’ agreed Dick, ‘and also a chance 
of escape, if only fortune will smile on us once 
more.’ 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE LOST WAS FOUND 


OB and Dick, medicine-boys, demi-gods, or 
whatever it was that the high-priest claimed 
for them, quickly learnt how the land lay, 
and played their cards accordingly. If there was 
anything in the village that the high-priest coveted, 
no matter to whom it belonged, he put ‘taboo’ 
upon it. Forthwith the owner had to consign it to 
the borders of a sacred grove in which no common 
mortal dare set foot under pain of certain and painful 
death. 

It would take the twins a long time to get on 
speaking terms with Jack Fool, as they decided to 
call their master; but they struck up a language 
of signs that served remarkably well. 

One of the first successes of the white boys was 
to inspire Jack Fool to place their arms under taboo, 
and the chief and his head fighting man had to part 
with the rapiers and pistols. True, the twins had 
not exactly got them; but they knew where they 
could instantly lay hands on them, for they had 
no fear of the weird fence of fluttering tag-rags that 
kept the superstitious at bay. 

The twins often went with the fetish man into a 


forest that commenced not far beyond the village, 
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and here they were employed in gathering all sorts 
of queer objects with which Jack Fool made up his 
medicine-bags. Dried insects, bits of lizard skin, 
coloured stones, or skeleton leaves, formed the main 
part of the contents of a bag, which became of special 
value if it also contained a tooth of any wild cat or 
the tip of amonkey’s tail. Ifa bag made up by the 
twins was not of more efficacy than one prepared by 
Jack Fool, it was no fault of theirs, for they always 
spat in it just for luck. 

- During the afternoon it was understood that the 
high-priest was in seclusion, being engaged in special 
intercourse with the spirits, and during that time 
the commoner mortals were not allowed even to 
approach his domicile. It had to do with spirits 
as it happened—he was sleeping them off. 

Every midday the high-priest sacrificed to the 
native Bacchus, imbibing alarming quantities of 
chica, a fermented drink of very considerable 
potency. Jack Fool was almost offended when the 
twins refused to join him in his carousals ; but they 
had seen the strong drink manufactured, and if they 
had just stumbled out of a desert, with mouths like 
ovens, they still would have held aloof. Chica was 
made from the cassava plant, which yields tapioca, 
a most nutritious food. Strangely enough, the 
juice pressed out of the mashed root was a 
deadly poison, and with it the Indians poisoned 
their arrows. 

For the production of intoxicating liquor the 
mash was boiled and allowed to cool. Women old 
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and young then filled their mouths with the soft 
root and chewed it into the consistency of a thick 
paste, putting their mouthfuls into big bowls until 
they were filled. This filthy mixture was then 
allowed to reach an abominable state of fermenta- 
tion, water was added, and a spirit was produced 
that was warranted to deprive a fellow of his wits 
in a remarkably short time. 

Ugh! The twins begged to be excused. 

The twins, of quite high estate in the community, 
had excellent opportunities of seeing savage life in 
all its interesting aspects, some humorous, many of 
them, alas! only likely to arouse keen pity in the 
hearts of two Christian boys. But the minds of 
Bob and Dick had little room for more than two 
considerations: they were fervently thankful to 
have escaped the horrors they at first anticipated, 
and they were feverishly anxious to find some means 
of effecting their escape. 

Escape was in their thoughts by day and in their 
dreams by night. Rack their brains as they would, 
there appeared to be no possible loophole by which 
they could set themselves free; and, if they could 
do nothing for themselves, there was nobody else 
to come to their aid, for the simple reason that 
nobody knew what had become of them or where to 
look for them. 

There came a day when the thought of escape 
lighted up into a devouring flame that consumed 
their doubts and fears and filled them with a great 
and abiding wonder. 
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They were in the forest one morning with old 
Jack Fool, from whom they were separated by the 
whole width of a glade. A rustling near at hand 
caused Bob and Dick to look at a_ bush, 
expecting some small creature of the wild to 
reveal itself. 

There was to be a revelation, one that almost 
made the twins reel and wonder whether the sun 
was really in the heavens and the solid earth under 
their feet. It was no small animal that appeared, 
but the face of Blacky! 

In Blacky’s typically Maroon face there was not 
a single feature that made for beauty, yet to the 
twins the lineaments of a veritable angel could not 
have been more welcome. Blacky, with his finger 
on his lips, smiled an inscrutable smile, and the 
next moment he was no longer there, and the 
twins had not the faintest idea what had become of 
geil oe 

Old Jack Fool, who was as artful as a wagon-load 
of monkeys, viewed his assistants reflectively more 
than once as they wended their way back to the 
fetish-house. They had undergone some indefinable 
change that puzzled him; and he decided to keep 
stricter watch upon them in the hope of ascertaining 
what was in their minds. 

The remainder of that day passed, and nothing 
out of the way happened, except that the warriors 
assembled and went off in a body towards the 
south. That night, when the twins retired to rest, 
they whispered together as soon as Jack Fool’s 
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snores assured them that the old rogue had gone to 
sleep. 

‘ Know you, sirrah, what day it is?’ asked Bob. 

‘ T’ll never forget it,’ was the reply. ‘ ’Tis the day 
old Blacky rose from the dead,’ 

‘ Listen to your elders,’ Bob reproved him, “ while 
I expound further to you.’ 

‘Elder, forsooth?’ sniffed Dick. ‘Even if you 
were first into the world by about a couple of 
minutes, I was the first to cry, as our old nurse at 
home assured me more than once.’ 

‘You'll be the first to cry again, for I'll shake the 
wind out of you unless you pay heed to me, the 
whiles I tell you ’tis glad Shrove Tuesday.’ 

Dick smacked his lips, and quoted: 


Let glad Shrove Tuesday bring the pancake thin, 
Or fritter rich, with apples stored within. 


Bob giggled and nudged his brother as he 
commenced : 


Knick-a-knock upon the block ; 
Flour and lard are very dear, 

Please we come a-shroving here. 
Your pan’s. hot and my pan’s cold, 
Hunger makes us shrovers bold, 

Please give poor shrovers something here. 


These old doggerel verses took the thoughts of 
the twins back to far-away Exington, where the 
village children would have sung them at the door 
of the Dower House and been vastly rewarded for 
their pains, 
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The very thought of pancakes was a mortification 
of the flesh in a place that smelt painfully of the 
poisonous chica. Bob declared that he now 
meant to go to sleep and dream about the 
pancakes that he could not have; while Dick 
said Blacky would be in his dreams, for just at 
present there was nothing else so good to dream 
about. 

It was wonderful to think that just a vanishing 
black face in a bush could set the striplings in such 
a jocund humour, but oft is the margin narrow 
betwixt laughter and tears. 

Another day passed, and yet another, and still 
the twins were wondering and thinking, thinking 
and wondering. The night passed slowly, and the 
Indian village lay wrapped in the gloom of a moon- 
less midnight, the silence broken only by the bark 
of adog, Even the dog barked no longer as daylight 
commenced to steal over the sleeping village, now 
lying silent in the rawer morning air. 

Suddenly the silence was split by fierce yells— 
“Y6 pehd! yo peho !’—the terrible war-cry of the 
Maroons. 

The Indians sprang into more than instant 
wakefulness, they seemed to arouse out of their 
sleep into full flight, tearing as fast as legs could 
carry them in the direction of the forest, for any- 
where outside its shelter there awaited them nothing 
but a horrible death. 

Jack Fool was the first Indian to get outside a 
door, and was hot-footing it for a secret fetish 
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place, when two figures rose up from the ground in 
front of him. 

The cabalistic curse that sprang to his lips stood 
him in no stead, and the first to fall, a lifeless victim, 
to this unexpected attack was the controller of the 
Indian gods, whether good or bad. 

The twins knew the Maroon war-cry, although 
they had never heard it in actual conflict ; but it 
held no terrors for them, since they assumed that 
Blacky would be among the attackers, or at least 
they would be friends of his, and succour was theirs 
in any event. 

No need to descant upon the horrors of the swift 
carnage, which would make a sad home-coming 
for the warriors, due back at the end of the dzy. 
Blacky indeed was there, but he left his dusky allies 
to attend to the Indians while he concerned himself 
for the safety of the twins, who simply threw them- 
selves on the Maroon in a perfect ecstasy of joy. 

In the very midst of their transports they 
perceived that the trusty black was accompanied by 
one not a Maroon in feature nor yet in colour, 
tanned to the shade of dark mahogany as was his 
face, except where a dark beard protected it. 

There was something about this man that stirred 
them strangely; the sweet intimacy of kinship, 
mysterious and unfathomable, was playing on their 
heartstrings and producing music that soothed 
while it thrilled them. 

Drawing his hand across his eyes, the stranger 
broke the spell. 
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“My lads! My big brave lads—my little red- 
headed twins when last I saw them !’ 

The striplings almost fought to be the first to 
spring upon him, to kiss him, to touch him, to make 
assurance doubly sure that John Trevor, he who was 
lost, was found again. In all the wilds of that wild 
continent never had there been a stranger meeting, 
and never one that brought such abiding satisfaction 
to hungry hearts. 

For nearly a solid hour by the clock, if there had 
been such a thing in that benighted region, father 
and sons exchanged their news, the fuller recital 
of which would take long in the telling. For the 
nonce it could wait, for the Maroons, having 
completed their deadly work, would be away before 
the Indian warriors returned filled with a fiendish 
desire for retaliation. 

Bob and Dick promptly sought old Jack Fool’s 
special ‘taboo’ spot, and not only secured their 
weapons, but rifled the store of gold like buccaneers 
to the manner born. By nightfall the twins had 
been escorted far beyond the reach of any immediate 
Indian reprisals, and when at length they encamped, 
the two boys and their father could converse 
undisturbed. 

Notwithstanding his long detention by the 
Spaniards, John Trevor had never suffered the 
rigours of the galleys that had been the unfortunate 
fate of so many before him. He was hale as man 
could be, and by the time he could return to his 
old haunts there would be little evidence of suffering. 

N 
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What a heart-to-heart talk did the trio enjoy that 
night, as they lay with the camp-fires casting their 
gleams upon their forest surroundings, now filled 
with the nocturnal noises of the night! 

John Trevor’s great desire was to hear something 
of his wife, and the boys called up a wealth of 
incidents in which she figured, and still their father 
asked for more. And then, close together, lest loss 
of contact should cause either father or sons to 
become only the chimera of a dream, they stretched 
their feet towards the fire and slept. 

The succeeding march through forests, across 
prairie-like tracts, over stony solitudes, now held 
no terrors for the twins, for the Maroons in front 
made the rough places plain. There was need for 
speed in their travelling, not only to get free from 
an Indian counter-attack, but for the twins to 
rejoin Captain Drake, who already was in this 
country on his way for a fresh attack upon the 
Spaniards. 

A number of specially-picked Maroons, under 
their Prince Pedro, were actively assisting the 
Englishman, and word of his movements might 
flash through the Maroon country with almost the 
speed of wireless telegraphy, but never a scintilla 
of it would reach the Spaniards through Maroon 
agency. 

By forced marches Blacky and his friends made 
rapid progress, until there came a time when, in 
crossing some heights, the twins had a view of a 
great expanse of water as if to balance the Atlantic, 
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which they knew lay on the other side of the 
range. 

“What, by the grace of God, can yonder water 
be?’ asked Bob, more of himself than of Dick. 

The vast, lone, mysterious sea was being lighted 
up with chameleon-like colours by the oncoming orb 
of day. 

Dick pointed to the entrancing sight, and said: 

“Of a verity we are looking out on the other 
side of the world. Yon must be the sea traversed 
by Magelhaens, the Portingale, when once upon a 
time he circumnavigated this globe of ours.’ 

Such indeed was the case, which bore testimony 
to it that the twins had not had the range of Squire 
Ransome’s library at Exington for nothing. 

It was the broad Pacific upon which the twins were 
gazing. They concluded that perchance they were 
the first English eyes to see it. It was a warrantable 
assumption, although they proved to be wrong, 
as it happened. 

But Bob and Dick had not come into this region 
to discover the Pacific; their object was much 
nearer their boyish hearts; and every step they 
now took was bringing them nearer the goal, when 
they would learn whether the perils they had braved 
had been in vain or whether success was to crown 
their efforts. 

Now, on the downward slope, Blacky was able 
to set a good pace, and the twins, in good heart, 
followed closely in his steps. Soon Blacky was in 
touch with other Maroons, and thus learnt that in 
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order to get in the vicinity of Francis Drake they 
must make for the near neighbourhood of the 
city of Panama. 

It was Drake’s intention to attack a Panama 
treasure-train, to spoil the Spaniards in one of their 
holy of holies, in one of the very last places in which 
they would ever expect to see him. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE GOLD-TRAIN 


EANTIME, while Bob and Dick Trevor had 

been enduring what should have amply 

satisfied the biggest glutton for adventure, it may be 
well to inquire how fared matters at Port Plenty. 

The disappearance of the twins caused no little 
sensation by the time search parties had been out, 
only to return to report their ill-success in discover- 
ing the merest trace of the missing lads. Apart 
altogether from the fact that Bob and Dick were 
all-round favourites, those in charge of the camp 
knew only too well that Francis Drake would be 
more than ill-pleased to learn the news upon his 
return. Diego could have thrown light upon the 
apparent mystery, but he had pocketed a reward 
for keeping silence, and saw no reason for not 
adhering strictly to his bargain. 

Francis Drake, when he learnt that he was 
denuded of the services of two useful assistants, was 
more grieved than surprised, for he knew full well 
the hundred-and-one mischances from which the 
twins might easily have suffered. They might have 
fallen a prey to sharks when bathing; some wild 
beast might have devoured them ; they might even 
have been taken by surprise by some marauding 
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Spaniards; or even fallen foul of some Indians 
wandering from their accustomed haunts. Anything 
or everything might have happened, and in the 
matter of loss of men he was getting painfully inured 
—and in that direction even worse awaited him. 

Drake’s great scheme that had been maturing was 
nothing less than to pillage a store of gold as it left 
the gates of Panama en route for the coast, there to 
be consigned to the Plate fleet for conveyance to 
Spain. 

The Plate fleet was due in January, when the gold- 
train would commence to move. The time was at 
hand when Drake’s land journey, so fraught with 
dangerous consequence, would be undertaken, and 
he was now only awaiting for his Maroon spies to 
bring word that the Spanish ships had arrived. 

Meanwhile more of his men sank down victims 
to the poisonous atmosphere that sapped vitality 
like some blood-thirsty vampire. Medicine seemed 
of no avail. At length Joseph Drake fell a victim, 
and passed away in the arms of his brother, who 
himself seemed to keep the ghostly enemy at bay 
only by a fierce determination to succumb to nothing 
that sought to prevent him putting his fortune to the 
supreme test, which design had occupied his waking 
hours so long. 

Not until] the end of January did trusty Maroons 
report that the Plate fleet was at anchor in Nombre 
de Dios bay. Francis Drake, old campaigner that 
he was, sent a pinnace to verify the news; and 
when it returned, it brought with it a captured 
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victual-frigate, whose crew and passengers had 
seen the Plate fleet with their own eyes. 

Now that the critical time had arrived and Franky 
Drake reviewed the force at his disposal, it seemed 
to be woefully weak for his desperate purpose. Eight 
months ago he had left Plymouth with seventy-three 
souls, and of them he had now but forty-four. A 
score of these were so fever-stricken that they were 
incapable of marching, and at least a few sound men 
must be left behind, else the Maroons would descend 
in force and massacre the Spanish prisoners, whom 
they hated even more than they respected the 
English leader. iw 

Eventually on Shrove Tuesday, the third of Feb- 
ruary, Francis Drake, with eighteen picked men and 
thirty Maroon allies, plunged into the forest to com- 
mence the momentous journey. Three days later the 
force reached a Maroon stronghold, where they were 
not only received with every hospitality, but were 
offered whatever additional assistance was needed. 

Drake decided not to increase his force, and after 
only a short stay went on to commence the march in 
real earnest. The manner in which the expedition 
moved showed that it meant stern business. Fully 
a mile ahead went four guides picking their way 
through the forest shades with almost the unerring 
certainty of wild creatures accustomed to the haunts, 
and constantly they marked the path with broken 
boughs so that the column in the rear never need be 
in doubt of the exact track to follow. The column 
itself had twelve Maroons at its head; then came 
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the Englishmen with two black chiefs; and the 
rearguard consisted of another dozen Maroons. 

To the Englishmen it was a pleasure trip through 
some enchanted land. The devoted blacks carried 
every burden; they killed game for food. All the 
Englishmen had to do was to admire and wonder at 
the marvels of vegetation, the wonderland of birds, 
the variety of animal life, and enjoy the luscious 
fruits to be had for the gathering. 

Seven days out, the expedition reached the summit 
of one of the heights of the Cordilleras. Drake, 
already forewarned of the vision awaiting him 
here, was the first to ascend into a leafy bower 
in a tall tree. 

There before him was spread out that measureless 
arcanum, the Pacific; at his back rolled the old 
Atlantic whose heaving waters he had ploughed so 
often and to such purpose. Just as of old time 
Moses had viewed the promised land, so now did the 
awe-struck eyes of Drake survey this Golden Sea. 
Promptly on his knees he sank and prayed, 
‘ Almighty God, of Thy goodness, give me life and 
leave to sail a ship on yonder sea! ’ 

Francis Drake was the first Englishman to visit 
the Pacific Ocean, and, although it was outside this 
present venture, he was the first to sail it only a few 
years later, when, in his own words, he ‘saw the 
wonders of the Lord in the deep, escaped out of 
many dangers and overcame so many difficulties in 
the encompassing of this nether globe and passing 
round the world.’ 
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When Drake descended from the tree and informed 
his party of his prayer, John Oxenham roundly 
declared that he would accompany his captain on 
that promised voyage on the Pacific unless he beat 
him from his service. 

Franky Drake had set out to despoil the Spaniards 
of something more than a jealously-guarded secret, 
and the revealed mystery of the Pacific he accounted 
a happy augury, and commenced the downward 
descent towards Panama with a buoyant heart. 

There now remained only two days’ journey 
farther through the forest, and then would come 
the traversing of open country that would increase 
the ever-present peril of discovery by the enemy. 

It was night, and the log fires of the adventurers 
were throwing out a glare, painting the huge trunks 
with their snake-like parasites that surrounded the 
bivouac. From Francis Drake to the humblest 
Maroon all would be glad to sink into the repose 
they needed, while dusky outposts kept watch to 
prevent the camp from being taken by surprise. 

Surprise there was ! 

Amazement rather, if not absolute stupefaction, 
when a Maroon outpost came to the fire, around 
which the Englishmen sat, and in his wake followed 
four others not fully revealed in the shadows beyond. 

Franky Drake stood up and kicked the fire into a 
merry blaze which lighted up the faces of a strange 
Maroon, two red-headed English boys, and a bearded 
man whose nationality was less apparent. 

‘The ginger-topped cockerels by all that’s in 
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heaven and earth,’ said Drake in a tone of almost 
disbelief. He sprang upon them and hugged them 
to his bosom almost like a woman welcoming those 
long lost and suddenly restored. 

The twins turned round, and John Trevor stepped 
within the light. 

‘ Our father,’ exclaimed the twins in chorus. 

‘And you were not trapped by Spaniards, nor 
stowed into the maws of sharks or alligators ? ’ 

‘ We deserted, sir,’ said Bob frankly. ‘ We wanted 
to find—find. : 

‘By the Great Harry you’ve done it, and enough 
said,’ broke in Drake. He was shaking John Trevor 
by the hand. The clasp betokened congratulation 
on his return to his world from which he had so long 
been wrested, and still more felicitation on the 
possession of two striplings who in filial love had 
worked his deliverance. 

Then there was John Oxenham and Christopher 
Ceely and Ellis Hixom and other gentlemen of the 
party to congratulate the twins on their daring 
venture into the wilds and its highly satisfactory 
completion. 

Ben Brewer, when he could get his favourites to 
himself, berated them for not taking him into their 
confidence, as nothing would have given him greater 
pleasure than to accompany them. The twins 
knew better. He would have gone to the length 
of mishandling them and sitting on their heads, 
rather than have allowed them to set out on what 
to the ordinary mind was a wild-goose chase. 


va 
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“Here you’ve been having a royal time with 
summat to stir your blood,’ said the sailor, ‘ an’ I’ve 
been living a quiet life like any shepherd on Darty- 
moor.’ 

This notwithstanding that Brewer had scarcely 
missed partaking in every one of Drake’s daring 
escapades. 

Great was Drake’s surprise when the twins pro- 
posed to deliver to him some gold to be added to the 
general store. He listened with mock gravity while 
he was told how they had come by it. 

“Cry you mercy !’ he exclaimed with a twinkle in 
his eye. ‘ You buccaneering villains rifled what was 
to the Indians a holy place, howbeit it was but a 
slough of iniquity. Nay, lads, keep your gold, and 
welcome to it. Nevertheless, when we return to 
Devon, I’ll warn your village parson to keep his 
eye on the parish poor-box or he'll find it missing.’ 

But the twins had yet not made an end; they 
had yet to inform Drake that they had discovered 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Again the captain paid close attention, far more 
interested than about their gold, and particularly 
did he desire to know the day and hour when 
the wondrous vision met their gaze. They told 
him. 

‘Ha! ha!’ he laughed. ‘ You cubs found it 
before it was lost. We saw it first when only seven 
days out from Port Plenty. Zounds! but ‘tis a 
dainty reward to have ever seen it at all.’ 

He then told them of his prayer, and the twins 
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hoped they would be with their hero to see its” 
fulfilment. 

‘ But we should have seen it first by a long way, 
but for your sickness that delayed us in crossing 
the ridge,’ Bob reminded Dick. 

The twins, of course, had to relate in brief what 
had happened to them all this long time ; and they 
in their turn learnt of the project that was now afoot, 
in which, moreover, they were to join, if simply 
because there was no help for it. 

When they came into view of the roadstead of 
Panama dotted with its gold-ships, Drake was only 
too fully aware that at almost any moment a chance 
sportsman from the city might run into them and 
give the alarm. Consequently the forty-eight broke 
up into small parties of twos and threes that sought 
the cover of thickets and giant grass until they 
could all gain the security of a grove of trees on the 
Nombre de Dios road only a league from the city 
gates. 

Now they could rest more secure from acute 
alarm, while a spy was sent into the city to ascertain 
any possible news of the gold-trains and their 
movements. 

When the spy returned, his report filled Franky 
Drake with a great content, in the assurance that 
he was going to treat God’s enemies to a devastating 
spoiling. In the city it was no secret that two large 
mule-trains loaded with victuals and silver were 
about to start for the coast, for they were already 
assembling in the market-place. 
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But more than that. What was not generally 
known, but which the spy had wormed out in some 
way, was that in front of the two quite common or 
garden trains, the Treasurer of Lima himself would 
head the cavalcade with eight mule-loads of gold 
and one of jewels. 

This was priceless news. El] Draque would now 
be able to prove to all men that he was in very 
reality Gloriana’s Little Pirate, that he was indeed 
the “ Master Thief of the New World’ which the 
Dons were dubbing him. Shortly should ring out 
news that would blow the roof off Madrid and Seville, 
and set Queen Bess in London laughing up her 
sleeve at the most disgruntled monarch who had ever 
sat on the throne of Spain. 

Owing to the fierce noonday heat across grassland 
prairie, the mule-trains always travelled by night 
as far as the half-way house at the point where 
the River Chagres was crossed by the Nombre de 
Dios road. 

Night was already closing in, and Drake made 
his dispositions without delay. He prepared his 
ambush about two leagues from the city. He divided 
his force into two equal parties separated by a 
distance of about fifty yards, which would allow 
the treasure-train to be attacked at its head and 
at the tail without fear of the despoilers clashing and 
hurting each other in a fracas in the dark. 

The trap was laid. In order that it should not be 
sprung wrongly, strict instructions were issued that 
any travellers going towards Panama were to be 
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allowed to go unchallenged, so as to give no 
intimation of the ambuscade. 

For one throbbing hour there was no sound on 
the highway except the murmurous voices of the 
tropic night. Then figuratively the ambuscade 
sat up and cocked its ears. The tinkle of mule-bells 
could be heard coming from two directions—the 
treasure-trains were approaching from Panama way, 
while from the direction of Venta Cruz came the 
clip-clop of a single horseman’s trot and the softer 
padding of a running foot-boy. 

This single belated traveller was of no account, 
and the sooner he was out of the way the better 
thought Francis Drake; although he wondered 
why the horseman suddenly urged on his horse and 
clattered off towards Panama as though Satan him 
self had suddenly spurred the steed. Drake’s ears, 
however, assured him that all was well. The bells 
of the treasure-laden mules tinkled merrily nearer 
and nearer, until arrived the moment to strike. 

Suddenly Drake gave his piercing signal whistle ; 
there was an ominous rush of figures from the tall 
grass on the roadside; the tinkling of the bells 
gave place to oaths and curses; and practically 
without the striking of a serious blow Drake was 
master of the whole string of mules. 

Mules! and little more! 

Franky Drake could have torn his hair when he 
found that pack after pack that was ransacked 
yielded only victuals—and food at that moment 
would not have satisfied him even had he been on 
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the verge of starvation. There was the merest 
trifle of silver, but the Treasurer of Lima was not 
in the cavalcade, and of gold or jewels there was no 
trace. 

The chief of the Spanish muleteers laughed 
at the mortification of the utterly-bewildered 
Drake, who supposed he was the victim of a bluff 
that would make him the laughing-stock of the Main. 

The explanation was simplicity itself. One of 
the sailors during the period of waiting had applied 
himself to a flask of wine with such assiduity that 
his maudlin courage had blazed up and he had 
sought to rush out upon the single horseman. His 
Maroon mate, more alive to the necessity of silence, 
had promptly felled the bellicose sailor, but in the 
struggle they fell into the road. 

Thus it was that the Spanish gentleman had 
charged down the road to tell the Treasurer that 
El Draque was abroad and ready to spring upon 
his prey. The Treasurer, wise in his generation, 
bade the victual-train proceed ; but the rest of the 
cavalcade turned in its tracks and made back for 
Panama with far more speed than it had left it. 

Never perhaps was man so disappointed as Francis 
Drake; but there was no time to bemoan it. Even 
at that moment Panama would be ringing with the 
news that El Draque had eliminated time and space 
to desecrate the Spaniards’ almost sacred haunts 
with his buccaneering boots. Horse and foot would 
speedily be pouring out to wreak vengeance on his 
devoted head, and the long marches his men had 
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endured were a poor preparation for the desperate 
fights in which they would be called upon to engage. 

Assured safety lay four good leagues behind them, 
and there was no time to reach it. By Venta Cruz 
lay the only other means of escape. It might prove 
to be a very death-trap ; but the devil was driving, 
and they must needs take it. 

With the captured mules at hand it went without 
saying that Francis Drake would not foot it to Venta 
Cruz; he mounted his men, and they swung off 
on their only line of escape. 

They encountered no interference until they 
approached the environs of the city, when the 
Maroon scouts reported that they scented musket- 
matches in a grove of trees only a little distance 
ahead. 

The desperate adventurers dismounted, and with- 
out hesitation held on their road until they were 
pompously challenged by a Spanish officer, who 
demanded them to yield in the name of the King of 
Spain. 

For reply Drake flashed his pistol in the haughty 
face, caring not a jot for the King of Spain, but 
mightily concerned for the honour of the Queen of 
England. 

Standing on no further ceremony the Spanish 
musketeers promptly fired a volley, which in their 
haste took little or no effect. 

At Drake’s signal, English sailor and Maroon 
charged into the choking smoke. If English battle 
cries were most unwelcome to Spanish ears, the 
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yelling ‘Y6 pehd! Y6 pehd!’ of the Maroons 
struck them with terror, for they knew the fiendish 
cruelties of which the blacks were capable. 

In an irresistible charge Drake led his men through 
the gate of the town and up the narrow street, 
packed with civilians, soldiers, and monks all fired 
with the one wild desire to escape from the yelling 
demons in their rear. Into the monastery streamed 
the half-demented crowd, and therein Franky Drake 
safely locked them while he pillaged the town at his 
leisure. 

Not only was Venta Cruz of considerable com- 
mercial importance, but it was a sanatorium to 
which the ladies of Nombre de Dios much resorted. 
In the sack of the city Drake had issued his usual 
strict injunction that women and unarmed men 
must go scot-free, and even the Maroons paid heed 
to the merciful order. 

It was a pathetic fact, and a tribute to Franky 
Drake that ought to have filled his heart with pride, 
though it is doubtful if the dare-devil gave it a 
thought, that a number of Spanish women invalids 
could not be pacified until Drake was brought to 
their bedsides to comfort them. Pirate and master- 
thief he might be in the eyes of the Dons, but never 
was there one more chivalrous, and the Spanish 
women bore testimony to it. 

Although the pillage of the city occupied less than 
two hours, it was interrupted by the arrival of the 
advance guard from Panama. 

What matter? The city had a gate, and an 
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English picket held it to such good purpose that 
these new arrivals, who had come to succour their 
friends, were speedily scurrying back to join their 
main force with bitter regret for ever leaving it. 

Also what matter? The Spanish officer in com- 
mand was in no doubt about the smallness of the 
force he was called upon to engage. He could 
pulverize Drake and his band of miscreants. 

Alas for the futility of Spanish hopes in general 
and those of this Panama leader in particular! 
When the Spaniards in full force reached the city 
Franky Drake and his attendant demons had disap- 
peared as if into thin air, and what they had taken 
with them the Spaniards could ascertain at their 
leisure to the tune of their most infinite annoyance 
and disgust. 


CHAPTER XXI 
GOOD-BYE TO THE MAIN 


HE looting of Venta Cruz filled all the Spanish 
settlements on the Main with the most 
acute alarm; there appeared to be nothing 
stable in their universe; this incarnate fiend, El 
Draque, might at any moment plunge them into 
chaos. So sudden were his descents in unexpected 
places that he might be suspected of possessing a 
magic carpet, if the Arabian Nights had yet come 
into their haughty cosmos. 

Only a fortnight after the upheaval at Venta 
Cruz, Drake, in one of his ravaging pinnaces, shot 
into the harbour of Veragua, and it was only an 
inexplicable stroke of luck and the super-vigilance 
of the garrison that prevented Drake from laying 
his clutching fingers on a vessel containing treasure 
to the tune of just a million pounds. 

But to a frigate that put into port from Nicaragua 
no such good fortune had been vouchsafed, for El 
Draque had boarded her and removed a goodly haul 
of gold. He had also taken her Genoese pilot, a 
sailor of fortune always willing to serve those who 
paid best for his services. 

Another vessel that Drake fell in with was in 


quite another category. It was a French privateer, 
2ir 
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for the English were not the only nation anxious to 
share with the Spanish the wealth of the New 
World. This vessel was manned by Huguenots, to 
whom Drake’s heart would have warmed in any 
case on account of their common Protestant faith. 

But the Huguenot captain was lately out from 
France, and related to Drake the terrible news that 
had shocked the whole of Europe only in the month 
of August last. On the eve of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day the Roman Catholics, under the Duke of 
Guise, had massacred no less than 40,000 Protes- 
tants, even the King, Charles IX, taking part in the 
crime. 

Knowing that Spain would approve of this foul 
holocaust, Drake was all the more convinced that 
God must be with him in every blow he struck at 
the Dons, and promptly he enlisted the Frenchmen 
into his service, so as to be the better able to strike 
hard and strike often. 

Bad as it was for the Spaniards to be painfully 
aware that Drake was at sea again, they had at 
least the consolation of knowing that across the 
isthmus the treasure-trains were now constantly 
passing to the coast unmolested. Even if any fresh 
attempt were made to raid them, the increased 
guards would give a good account of themselves. 

One night, the last in the month of March, three 
mule-trains issued from the gate of Venta Cruz. 
They were laden with thirty tons of silver and no 
small quantity of gold. Their destination was 
Nombre de Dios. 
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This precious load went tinkling along the roughly- 
paved road without the slightest cause for alarm, 
until the very gate of the city was nearly in sight 
and all danger surely at an end. 

Suddenly the steady jangle of the bells changed to 
a wild tintinnabulation as the mules took affright 
at the rattle of musketry. Shot and arrows were 
raining on the escort. There were the discordant 
shouts of French and English, but over all was the 
dreaded ‘ Y6 pehd! Y6 pehd!’—the war-cry that 
signified death without quarter, and death in painful 
guises too horrible to contemplate. 

Almost petrified by this sudden and utterly- 
unexpected attack, the Spanish soldiers stayed but 
to discharge their pieces once, and then, with the 
affrighted muleteers, they were tearing along the 
road to give the alarm, if the sound of the firing had 
not already reached the town. 

The garrison, now ever on the alert since Drake 
caught them napping seven months ago, turned out 
with the smartest promptitude and hurried to the 
scene of the ambuscade. They arrived too late ; 
nothing awaited them but some restive mules 
and empty packs that eloquently told their own 
tale. No wonder the Spaniards were struck with 
absolute hopelessness; all they could do was to 
shake their bemused heads as they led away the 
rifled mules. 

Colloquially, Drake had bitten off more than he 
could chew. He was master of more silver than he 
could conveniently remove; so fifteen tons of it 
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were stored away, some in the bed of the river, and 
some in any nook and cranny that would afford a 
hiding-place. 

Then, loaded almost to groaning under the weight 
of silver and gold, the victors, with joy in their 
hearts and merry jests on their lips against the 
long-suffering Spaniards, made their way to the 
river-mouth, where they staggered on the way to 
where the pinnaces would be in waiting. 

The rendezvous was two days distant, and they 
were overtaken by a tropical storm of wind and 
rain that drenched them through and through. 
Although soddened by the storm and exhausted by 
their labours, now they were near their journey’s 
end, and looked at the rich load they had brought 
with them, they could yet laugh at misery and 
fatigue and reckon that all was well—most excel- 
lently well. 

Then they were struck by a desolating disap- 
pointment! There was no sign of the pinnaces, 
but in their place could be seen seven Spanish 
shallops that were just moving out under their oars 
for Nombre de Dios. 

It needed only a moment’s consideration to guess 
exactly what had happened. The pinnaces had 
been overpowered and destroyed ; their crews were 
aboard the shallops; and, when they reached the 
Spanish port, they would be put to torture until they 
disclosed the secret place where the English ships 
were lying. 

Little wonder that the men gave way to despair, 
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and cursed the unfortunate fate that had put 
such great fortune into their hands only to snatch 
it away as their anxious fingers closed on it. 

Franky Drake did not despair! The word was 
unknown in his vocabulary. Coolly, even jocularly, 
he argued that, even though God had winked at the 
destruction of the pinnaces, that tropical storm had 
been sent to equalize matters. Even then there were 
coming down the river tree-trunks uprooted by the 
wind, and with them they could construct a raft 
which a handful of men could navigate to their 
ships long before the Spaniards would think of 
setting in motion anything to their serious 
disadvantage. 

Just as it ever was, the men brightened up, and 
set to the making of the raft with a will. It was not 
much to look at when it was completed ; and, with 
only an old biscuit-bag for a sail, it appeared long 
odds against it ever reaching the distant spot they 
desired. Drake, however, would not have betted 
against it. He went aboard the almost ridiculous 
craft with one Englishman and a couple of Hugue- 
nots, and waved to his company the cheeriest of 
adieux as they pushed off downstream. 

Yet all the time Franky Drake knew how parlous 
was the situation, as proved to be the case when they 
reached the open sea and the raft was submerged 
under every rolling wave, with the little crew up to 
their arm-pits in water. 

At the end of six hours’ toil, compared to which 
that of galley slaves would have been a water-picnic, 
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Drake’s companions had certainly given way to 
despair. Suddenly their leader jolted them up to. 
the top end of the gamut. 

‘Behold!’ he cried, ‘there are our bonny 
pinnaces.’ 

It was not a mirage, not a figment of the imagina- 
tion, but a solid reality—and, what was more, those 
thrice-blessed little vessels were heading directly for 
them. 

Alas! it turned out that the pinnaces had not 
seen them, and, notwithstanding frantic signals, 
they disappeared behind a _ headland, where 
in all probability they intended to stay for the 
night. 

Although a raging surf was breaking on the shore, 
by means of the tree which acted as their rudder, 
Drake steered straight ashore and managed to effect 
a landing without mishap. 

It was then only a question of getting round the 
headland on foot, which was no easy matter for the 
quartet, who were scorched and blistered by the 
sun, encrusted with salt, and in the last stage of 
exhaustion. 

When the crews of the pinnaces saw their beloved 
leader in such a plight, and with such depleted 
scarecrows following, they jumped to the natural 
conclusion that the expedition had suffered some 
tremendous calamity. 

Drake, with grim jocularity, allowed them to 
harrow their own feelings. He had yet to learn why 
they were not at the rendezvous; and they might 
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possibly deserve to be kept in suspense. It proved 
that they had been delayed by the storm, and, 
bearing in mind those aforesaid Spanish shallops, 
perhaps it was just as well. 

Then did Drake make the glad announcement, 
‘Our voyage is made; give God thanks for it.’ 

In proof of it he withdrew from his bosom a quoit 
of gold, and intimated that it was but a fair sample 
of many others like it. 

Meanwhile, the marooned shore-party, now that 
Drake’s cheery personality was no longer there, was 
sinking into a brooding depression. Most of the 
stranded adventurers were prepared not only to 
meet trouble half-way, but even to anticipate its 
very start. 

John Oxenham tried his best to infuse a better 
spirit. Said he: 

“Let me remind some of you hang-in-the-wind 
croakers that I’ve not seen our white bird yet, and 
so naught’s to happen to me, and why to anybody 
else?’ 

At least some of his own particular friends knew 
that for generations the bird had been seen before 
the death of any of his family. 

John Trevor was one of the doleful ones. During 
the last five or six years he had experienced nothing 
to make him otherwise. He had gained his freedom, 
found his sons, and was looking forward with 
delirious hope of returning to the arms of his wife 
in England, and now—— 

The man’s heart would sink and his shoulders 
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flag as he reviewed what did appear to be a hopeless 
case. 

Bob and Dick could do more even than Oxenham 
to hearten him, not by reminding him of some tradi- 
tional bird, but by rehearsing their faith in Franky 
Drake’s happy knack of rising superior to every 
outrageous circumstance that had threatened his 
life and liberty this long time. 

As the red-heads were the chief purveyors of hope 
in this cheerless assembly, it was but their due that 
they should be the very ones to announce glad tidings 
to set the camp bubbling with frantic joy. 

The twins had been down to the river-mouth to 
strain their eyes seawards in the hope of seeing the 
Pasha appear upon the horizon. They came tearing 
back with light in their eyes and laughter on their 
lips. His friends thought Bob possessed when he 
broke into a tuneful parody : 


Eastward ho! with arumbelow, 
And hurrah for Plymouth Sound O ! 


‘Right, lads. Stow your long faces, or our general 
will fear they’ll sink the pinnaces and our silver 
will all go to the bottom.’ 

“Marry, young jackanapes!’ cried John Oxen- 
ham, who guessed good news was in the offing, 
“pipe away with the news, and treat us not to 
riddles.’ 

Then the twins told the glad tidings that the 
pinnaces by that time must be entering the river. 

The men, French and English, gazed at each 
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other in almost wondrous delight ; even the Maroons’ 
stoicism gave place to less demonstrative satis- 
faction. 

Shortly, when the pinnaces did truly arrive, 
Franky Drake had a great reception. With furious 
haste the treasure was bestowed aboard, and with it 
some portion of that which had been hidden and had 
now been retrieved. And then the pinnaces set out 
to rejoin the old Pasha. 

When Franky Drake came to count his spoils, the 
sum-total ran into an astonishing figure. There was 
the booty from Nombre de Dios, Venta Cruz, and 
the mule-trains, with loot of all kinds that had been 
taken at one time or another from nearly two 
hundred Spanish vessels. Surely the Spaniards were 
entitled to call him ‘Master Thief of the New 
World,’ or any other sobriquet they chose—and 
hard words broke no bones. 

Drake was now prepared to go home. The 
Maroons who had served him so well were fittingly 
rewarded. Pedro, their leader, was a specially 
proud man when he was permitted to select anything 
from the captain’s own cabin as a memento, and, 
like a fighting man, he chose a handsome scimitar, 
of which perchance the Spaniards learnt something 
afterwards. The pinnaces, having served their 
purpose, were broken up, and the Maroon rank 
and file were delighted to be allowed to take 
back to their own country all the iron that had 
been used in their building. For the faithful Blacky 
there was a special guerdon. He had entered the 
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service of John Trevor, who was deeply grateful 
for his watchful care over the twins and his courage 
in carrying the venture through. 

Drake shared some of his plunder with his 
Huguenot friends, and they parted on excellent 
terms, with the expressed wish that some day they 
might fight again together against the common 
enemy. 

Of the men who came out with him, Drake had 
insufficient left to man the Pasha, so he gave it to 
the Spanish prisoners, whom it had been policy to 
detain all this length of time, in exchange for their 
smaller frigate. 

This vessel was not to Drake’s liking for the return 
voyage across the Atlantic, so he determined to 
exchange it for yet another. But first he wished to 
emphasize his spoiling of the Dons, and to that end 
he sailed to Cartagena, where the harbour was 
packed with plate-ships and their convoy ready to 
set out for Spain. 

With his vessel stuffed to its decks with wealth, he 
stood in and ran by, with the flag of St. George 
waving at his masthead and silken pennants and 
ensigns all astream. He bade them an exuberant 
farewell. 

And, if it pleased Franky Drake thus to show his 
contempt for the foe, the Spaniards could at least 
take corresponding pleasure in seeing the back of 
him. It did not take Drake long to seize just the 
frigate he wanted, and then he went off to his hiding- 
place to refit for the voyage to Devon. 


CHAPTER XXII 
BACK TO PLYMOUTH BAY 


EARLY fifteen months had elapsed since Bob 
and Dick Trevor left Exington, which seemed 
to doze the time away as though there were 
no stirring world outside its quiet borders. Squire 
Ransome had aged more than could have been 
accounted for by the passage of so short a time. 
Bob was heir to the old gentleman’s wealth, and, 
failing the twins, the estate would go to a branch of 
the family loathed by the Squire, if only because 
some members of it were ill-disguised Roman 
Catholics, 

Mrs. Trevor, except for an extra yearning in her 
eyes, was still the same gentle, placid lady, whose 
older and greater grief seemed to have inured her 
to any further sorrow unkindly fate thought fit to 
bestow upon her. 

When the twins had been absent about four 
months Captain James Ranse, having returned 
home after his brief partnership with Drake, sent 
to Exington the letters the twins had committed to 
his care. 

Others too had received letters from one or other 
of the expedition. Mrs. Drake got a budget from 
Franky in which he mentioned that he had got with 
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him old Squire Ransome’s two red-headed cockerels, 
who were game for a main, anywhere, any time, 
with the Dons, whom the devil take for scurvy 
knaves. 

At more or less regular intervals the Squire and 
Mrs. Trevor paid visits to Plymouth, ever in the 
hope of hearing some news from the West. But none 
came—all was silence. 

On Sunday, August 9, Mrs. Trevor and her 
brother were in the congregation in Plymouth 
Church. Everybody had just settled down to 
listen to the sermon, a long-winded performance, as 
it ever was in those days. Perchance some of 
them had settled to sleep, if only the beadle 
would refrain from tapping or heckling them into 
wakefulness. 

However it was, attentive worshipper or drowsy 
nodder, all sat up with a start when guns boomed 
out in the bay and all the bells in the town were set 
a-ringing. 

The parson lost the thread of his discourse, as 
first one and then another nearest to the door stole 
from their seats and disappeared. These earlier 
surreptitious departures quickened into an epidemic 
of removal that embraced even the gentry in the 
forward pews. 

The guns boomed and the bells rang, and along 
the Hoe people were running and cheering and shout- 
ing in glad accents that Franky Drake was back 
from the West. Already boats were lowering from 
the frigate, Spanish in build; but the George was 
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at her masthead and her silken banners swept almost 
to the blue waters of the bay. 

Had the twins been left behind on the Spanish 
Main to swell the number of Englishmen whose 
bones lay in a foreign soil, or had they returned 
to those who hungered for a sight of them? Yes, 
of God’s truth they were back. Standing up in 
the stern of the boat with their faces aglow were 
Bob and Dick, as debonair a couple as ever proud 
Devon bred. 

In came the boat, and the twins leapt ashore to 
be clasped to the breast of the tremulous woman 
who had found her heaven again. Never, she sup- 
posed, had suffering woman been vouchsafed a 
greater mercy. 

She failed in those tense moments to take in the 
bearded man who was viewing the meeting with his 
heart in his eyes. 

Some wonderful telepathy drew her gaze to him. 

Merciful God! She could speak no word, but only 
mutely devour him with her half-incredulous eyes, as 
she swooned towards the outstretched arms awaiting 
to enfold her. 

The twins turned to the Squire, who tried to per- 
suade himself that it was the nip in the wind from 
across the water that moistened his eyes as he dropped 
his arms around his young kinsmen. 


Nothing could persuade the Trevors to stay in 
Plymouth. With extra horses they would post to 
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Exington and spend this blessed night under their 
own roof-tree. 

Arrived there, a log fire burnt brightly in the 
room, oak-panelled, with the curtained bay-window 
that looked across the park to the Hall, whence the 
Squire would shortly come to join this happy 
reunion. 

Home and all that it meant ! 

John Trevor and his wife sought each other’s 
arms with a great and glad content. 

And the two Devon cockerels, alike from their 
red combs to their heels, watched and gloated over 
the great reward that here was sealing their adven- 
tures as Cubs o’ Drake on the Spanish Main. 


